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MY TURN NEXT! (See Family) 


‘Lhe people who need cars the most 


A message to the automobile industry from PATHFINDER 
Magazine—speaking for the smaller places in the country 
where 81 per cent of automobile dealers are located. 


If you will look at your list of sales outlets, you 
will find that from 70 to 90 per cent of your 
dealers are in towns of less than 25 thousand 
population. In town and country they serve 
some 60 per cent of the nation’s people. 


The citizens of these smaller places have a 
definite transportation problem. For these 
good reasons... 


The people of these smaller communities 
are more dependent upon motor transpor- 
tation. They have no subways or street car 
lines and few of them have commuting 
service. 


During the war they were forced to use 
their cars more in daily activities and con- 
sequently wore them out faster. 


Motor cars, being used largely for busi- 
ness and transportation to work, contrib- 
ute more to restoration of the nation’s 
prosperity in these places than they do in 
the large cities. 


In small cities and towns, the automobile 
dealership and service shop is one of the 


substantial industries of the place. It gives 
employment, stimulates business, helps 
the town. 


We are conscious that buyers are standing in 
line for new cars in every section of the coun- 
try. Selling will be no problem for a long 
period to come. But it is a wonderful time to 
make new customers. Since 1941, millions of 
young men, and women too, have arrived at 
the age where they not only have the means to 
own a Car but an independent voice in its selec- 
tion. And there is no better place to strengthen 
loyalties and lay the foundation for future pref- 
erence than in the small cities and towns. Peo- 
ple in small towns are loyal brand customers, 


We urge you then, if you have not already 
done so, to take good care of the dealers who 
supply cars to these communities. In the ag- 
gregate their business may well exceed the 
dollar volume of the big cities. And what is 
still more important, you will be strengthen- 
ing your own position in the most virile and 
most stable market which this country affords. 


Pathfinder 


The national, news weekly magazine, edited and published espe- 





cially for the influential leading citizens of smaller cities and towns. 


A million circulation guaranteed by December 1, 1946 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


This advertisement will appear, full page size, in Detroit and New York City newspapers. 





Talking It Over 


The most heartening and signifi- 
cant event in the meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council at Hunter 
College, New York, was the determi- 
nation of the Council to go ahead with 
a discussion of the Russo-Iranian con- 
troversy, in defiance of Russia’s insist- 
ence upon postponement and Ambas- 
sador Gromyko’s abrupt exit from the 
meeting. 

Had the Council deferred to Rus- 
sia’s unreasonable demand it could well 
have signified the futility of the United 
Nations as an effective organ of inter- 
national justice, and the end of the 
hopes of millions throughout the world 
who want to believe that the UN really 
means that man has finally come to his 
senses and a realization of the sense- 
lessness and insanity of waging war. 

The purpose of the UN was to 
provide an instrument for settling dis- 
putes between nations, to protect small 
defenseless countries from aggression 
by more powerful nations. That is the 
way the United States sees the UN. 
And the way Britain and other mem- 
ber nations see it. But apparently Rus- 
sia has a different perspective... She 
tried to bludgeon Iran out of even put- 
ting her problem up to the UN, by 
stating she would consider such a move 
an unfriendly act. But if a small na- 
tion were to be prevented from even 
presenting a grievance, then certainly 
the UN and the entire concept would 
be a moc kery. 

The veto power which Russia orig- 
inally demanded—and got—discounts 
the organization’s effectiveness to some 
extent. It’s like giving a prisoner in 
court the power to overrule the find- 
ings of the jury that tries him. But de- 
spite this weakness the UN can func- 
tion effectively if its members will keep 
in mind that its purpose is to provide 
justice for all peoples and not diplo- 
matic jiu-jitsu. 

And that calls for honesty and 
courage; honesty that forgets self in- 
terest in favor of fair play, courage to 
make decisions no matter whom they 
may displease. The alternative is to 
evade issues, or to compromise. Which 
will mean that the day of reckoning has 
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not been cut off entirely, but merely 
put off. 3 

When Russia petulantly walked 
out of the Security Council meeting, 
when its request to defer discussion of 
the Iranian question was denied, it was 
not only a challenge to the United Na- 
tions but also a significant reminder of 
similar actions in the past by other 
nations. Japan withdrew from the 
League of Nations when asked embar- 
rassing questions about its rape of 
Manchuria. Italy staged a walkout 
from the League because it could not 
stand investigation of its attack upon 
Ethiopia. Germany pulled out so that 
it might arm in defiance of the Ver- 
sailles treaty without being asked ques- 
tions it could not answer. 

The important thing is not that 
these countries withdrew from the old 
League of Nations but that their with- 
drawal was allowed to wreck the League 
and the lofty ideals upon which it was 
founded. The League pussy-footed 
when presented with issues. It did noth- 
ing—so the League eventually became 
nothing. Its actions were limited to 
words—and words won’t stop a nation 
on the prowl, 

Secretary Byrnes is to be com- 
mended for his insistence upon proceed- 
ing with the discussion of Iran’s quarrel 
with Russia, and his readiness to him- 
self put the question before the meet- 
ing if little Iran had been bluffed by its 
powerful neighbor into silence. That is 
the kind of positive action that is 
necessary if the United Nations is to 
survive and prove effective as an in- 
strument for maintaining peace through- 
out the world. 

For the UN was organized for in- 
ternational justice and can live only by 
justice. And justice means fair treat- 
ment for all concerned, small nations as 
well as large. Without this the UN 
cannot last and the world is doomed to 
a return to power politics and its in- 
separable handmaiden, war. And war, 
waged with the atomic bomb and other 
newly invented weapons too frighten- 
ing to contemplate, has reached a stage 
where it is synonymous with world 
suicide, 


Sincerely, 


Mies: Plates 
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ROYALTON CROWN PROVIDES 
EXTRA SMOKING SATISFACTION 
because its condensing well and 
other safety features protect you 
from irritating juices and bitter 


slugs. Every bowlful smokes so 


clean, so cool, so everlastingly dry. 
Discover the full measure of pipe 
( 
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pleasure with a Royalton 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, inc., OZONEPARKI/,N 











““. . + SHAME FOR TOM to neglect*his hair 
that way. Dry Scalp is the trouble. Makes 
his hair look messy, and it’s almost impos- 
sible to keep it combed. Loose dandruff on 
his shoulder, too. Hanged if I don’t tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic... .”’ 


Hatt looks better... 
scaly teels betfer... 
when you check 





IT WAS GOOD ADVICE...Five drops of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing the natural scalp oils. Your 
hair looks better. Your scalp feels better. 
Telltale dandruff scales disappear. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic works with nature 
—not against it—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before shampooing. It’s double care 
—both scalp and hair. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Ourselves 





For Civilian Control: We, the under- 
signed citizens, favor total and complete 
civilian control of atomic energy. We 
endorse the original McMahon bill 
(S1717) and heartily condemn the Van- 
denberg amendment to that bill. We pre- 
fer complete civilian control and liberty 
to domestic military control and any al- 
leged security that an atomic bomb arma- 
ment race might offer. 

James D. Gordon and nine other Gordons, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Voting Russians: Figures show the 
legal voters of USSR number 101,717,686; 
voting at the recent election, 101,603,567. 
Can you give us the corresponding figure 
in regard to the U.S. and other nations? 
It strikes me that the voters of America 
need to realize that it means nothing to be 
a voter, if you do not vote. 

Rev. S. B. Chase, Walla Walla, Wash. 

[In the 1944 (U.S.) election, 88,600,000 
were eligible to vote; 48,125,684 voted.—Ed.] 


Panthers in Florida: In the Mar. 20 
issue PATHFINDER, you mention that the 
cougar and panther are the same animal 
and that they exist now “only in the Ap- 
palachian wilds and the West.” If these 
two animals are identical then your state- 
ment is incorrect as panthers are not un- 
common in Florida, and probably are 
plentiful in other Southern states. 

Mrs. Annie S. Cooner, Ocala, Fla. 


Call to Fame: Are there still enough 
Santa Claus-minded members left in the 
U.S. Senate to sell us down the river once 
more by presenting Britain with another 
$4 billion plus, besides canceling her al- 
ready approximately $30 billion debt to 
us, without first demanding and procuring 
permanent title to needed bases from her? 
If there are enough, isn’t there a single 
Paul Revere or a Patrick Henry present 
opposing them? If there is let him arise 
and win ageless fame by stopping this 
world’s greatest dole, even with a fili- 
buster. 

A. P. Nielson, Seattle, Wash. 


Contented Farmer: The farmer is 
the most freedom-loving person in the Na- 
tion. If he wanted to be dictated to he 
would likely get a job in a factory where 
memory and a strong back are commend- 
able but ingenuity is rewarded with a no- 
tice of being laid off. True, a farmer has 
the short end both when he sells and buys 
but it is largely his own fault. If he 
avoids debt and keeps a little capital on 
hand for emergencies he can live the most 
independent and satisfactory life to be 
found anywhere. 

Joe Pierson, Wessington Springs, S.D. 


Wants Sports: Sports played an im- 
portant part in the war and will be more 
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important in the peace. Why don’t you 
start a sports section? 
Fred Sussman, West Los Angeles, Cal. 
[Sports section soon—Ed.] 


Brotherly Loan: If we have two 
coats, why not divide with our brother 
who has none? Great Britain is brother 
to U.S. Both are descendants of Joseph’s 
two sons who got the birthright blessings 
(Ephraim, Great Britain; Manasseh, 
U.S.). Why be selfish? We are not yet 
out of danger of needing help. 

Mrs. H. M. Edens, St. Joe, Ark. 


Indian Teacher: I was interested in 
the article on Hopi Indians (PATHFINDER, 
Mar. 6). I taught many Hopi Indian chil- 
dren in a large Government school in Ari- 
zona. They were most satisfactory stu- 
dents; industrious and ambitious, and anx- 
ious to please. 

Mrs. Roy Griffith, Coleman, Tex. 


Commitments: Mr. Roosevelt had 
no authority to pledge the U.S. to send 
our armies to the furthermost parts of the 
world to “halt international gangsters” nor 
did Mr. Truman have authority to con- 
firm that pledge. 

For the U.S. to undertake to “halt in- 
ternational gangsters” and to enforce the 
provisions of the UN by force of arms 
would keep us in war until the coming of 
the millennium. 

W. B. Chilton, Springfield, Tenn. 


No Bar Needed: Christian people 





profoundly regret to read in our daily pa- | 


pers that “the UN Security Council met 
with a well-stocked 20-foot bar.” And 
that “they will serve only the best liquors, 
selected for the taste of all the nations 
represented.” 

This Council is meeting for the pur- 
pose of smoothing out the “wrinkles” of a 
troubled world, that we might have peace! 
Probability is that many of them will 
know very little of what is really happen- 
ing. A pulpit, with prayer, and petitions 
to Almighty God could help to bring us 


lasting peace; but bars and booze can only | 


bring bewilderment and regret. 
J. A. Baucom, Raeford, N.C. 


Against Loan: We should not loan 


money to any country that did not pay | 


its last war debts to us. If we loan Britain 
money again and it defaults, we taxpayers 


will have to make up this loss through | 
taxation. If I am not mistaken, when we | 


were at war and during the invasion we 
had to pay the British government for the 
use of their boats in transporting men and 
equipment to help them win the war. Does 
the above justify loaning the British 
money? 


George R. Caha, Dundalk, Md. 


A Suggestion: Well, I see where the 
atom-bomb test is going to be put off until 
the Congressmen and Senators can attend 
this wholesale destruction of ships. Now 
would it not be a good idea to put some 
of these long-winded politicians on board 
these ships instead of the goats? 

B. J. Opheim, Huron, S.D. 
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The Bz0 is the Way to Go! 


way? 
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Glance at the map of the Baltimore & Ohio System. See the 
vast territory it covers ...the countless communities it serves. 
Embracing 11,000 miles of track, it links the farming, indus- 


trial and metropolitan areas of 13 great states. 


Study a B&O time-table. Note the fast schedules—the numerous 
trains for your choice—the convenient times of departure 


and arrival. 


Inquire about B&O’s feature trains—the modern blue-and- 
gold streamliners—the swift, smooth glide behind Diesel- 
Electric power; the quiet comfort of B&O travel in daytime; 


the restful, undisturbed sleep at night. 


Ask those who “go B&O” about the extra enjoyment a ticket 

buys you: the old-fashioned courtesy, so much appreciated in 
these fast-moving times; the pleasure of fine food, excellently 
prepared and tastefully served; the all-around dependability 
that distinguishes every phase of travel on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


These are the reasons—the very good reasons — 
why now, more than ever, the B & O is the Way to Gof 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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ITS BIG NEW 100 H.P. V-8 ENGINE SAYS: 


Y 


@ Take the wheel! That’s the only 
way to get acquainted with the big 


new 1946 Ford and the many im- 
provements which’ make it, in our 
opinion, the finest car in the low- 
priced field. 


You'll like the smoother power of 
the big new 100 horsepower V-8 
engine. You'll like the sure-footed, 
straight-line stops you get from the 
new oversize hydraulic brakes. Youll 
like the restful level ride made pos- 
sible by new multi-leaf springs. 


You'll also like the oil and gas 
economy of the big V-8’s new 4-ring 
aluminum pistons and new balanced 
carburetion! Drive the Ford today! 
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TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T..,. The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. 
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Under The Dome 








ANDREI GROMYKO MAY SOON BE REPLACED as Ambassador to the U.S. from the USSR 
so he can devote full time to UN duties. This report assumes the 
Iranian dispute walkout was a huge bluff and Russia has no intention 
of leaving UN completely. 

SHIRT PRODUCTION, now up to 12 million a month, is still only one-third of cur- 
rent demand, Government officials report. 


CONGRESS PROBABLY WILL LOOK INTO reports that choice meat cuts are going to 
UNRRA and black markets. Twenty-nine per cent of meat sales are black 
market, says American Meat Institute. - ; 

LEND—LEASE MATERIALS, frozen in warehouses when President Truman canceled lend- 
lease, are being bought by UNRRA at 7 to 10¢ on the dollar for relief 
purposes for our late allies. 

WALLACE'S DEMAND for a purge of conservative Democrats has hardly promoted 
party harmony. The right wing is mad. The left wing remains cool, 
and the CIO continues to compare Truman unfavorably with Bowles. 

BUILDING COSTS, at highest levels in 25 years, will go even higher when car- 
penters, bricklayers, electricians and other trades win higher wages. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER must continue to fill most needs of manufacturers for the rest 
of 1946, Commerce Department warns. .Some pickup is expected in nat-— 
ural rubber imports. : 

SEN. CLAUDE PEPPER is ambitious to replace Wallace as leader of the left wing 
of the Democrat party. His recent Senate speech defending Russia was 
obviously intended to please the CIO. 

PRODUCTION OF NYLON STOCKINGS has about reached its 1946 peak, Civilian Produc- 
tion officials say, and equitable distribution will continue to be a 
headache for months to come. Thirty million pairs are being made each 
month (not quite seven pairs a year for each woman). 

GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS on styles for women's and children's clothing will 
be reviewed, may be relaxed in time for fall lines production. 

SHREWD TRADING and co-operation between industry and state and civic officials 
is affecting Government disposal of large properties such as vacant 
plants and airports. Local government officials make the only offer, 
get the property for little or nothing, lease it to the interested in- 
dustry for less than the industry could have bought it direct. 


BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS appear to be in the mood to make a basic revision in 
the formula for computing farm parity by including farm labor costs, 
and might override a veto. 


AMERICAN AUTHORITIES DO NOT FEEL THAT Iran's oil supply is Russia's primary 

















concern in the current controversy. Russia's oil supply is already 
adequate. -They feel Russia's real concern is to keep American and 
British oil interests out, to keep a flanking position on Turkey, and 
to gain access to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

COMPLETE REORIENTATION OF U.S. Latin-American policy may be forced by election 
of Peron in Argentina. Big question mark is the future of Spruille 
Braden, sponsor of "get tough towards Argentina" policy that didn't 
work. Peron's diplomatic strength is bolstered by his nation's meat 
and grain, and less powerful neighbors may be drawn into his orbit. 


REPAIR ITS OWN PLANES PLAN advanced by Civil Aeronautics Administration is run- 


ning into stiff aviation industry opposition on grounds that it would 
be competition with private business. 


FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE keeps growing, has ODT officials worrying. One reason is 
that under five-day week cars aren't unloaded as fast as they were 
during war. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., April 17, 1946 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network, 
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O.P.A. Ceiling. No Luxury Tax. 
including desk stand and modern 
streamlined gift package. 
FAIR TRADE PRICE. 


GUARANTEED 


Covered by U.S. Patents Nos. 2,192,479 to write at least without refilling 


and D-143,508. Other Patents applied for. 
Copr. Reynolds Internationa! Pen Co., 1946. 


The new Reynolds “*400” again scoops the pen industry! 





Now Reynolds... the fastest selling pen in the world...takes another 

forward step in pen perfection, announces the new Reynolds “400” with the 

longest writing guarantee in history. Styled by a famous designer, quickly converted 

for use by men or women, this handsome pen is precision-engineered to last a lifetime. 
It is guaranteed to write smoothly, evenly for at least 4 years without refilling. 

Here’s the pen that outmodes all other forms of writing, meets every purpose of a pen or pencil set. 

See the revolutionary new Reynolds “400” at your dealer’s today. You won’t be satisfied until you own one. 


Reynolds International Pen Company, 1550 N. Fremont Street, Chicago 22, Ill. Canadian Plant, Oshawa, Ontario, Can. 
#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GUARANTEE: Every tested Reynolds “400” Pen contains normal 10 to 15 years supply of 
“Midnight Blue” Satinflo ink. Ink supply guaranteed to write for at least 4 years from date 
of sale. Service is guaranteed for a lifetime whenever pen is returned with 35 cents to the factory. 


3. New “midnight blue” Satinfio ink 
gives more legible, smoother 
writing. 

FOE 


4. New sliding ball-protector covers 
ball point when not in use... it 
clicks with a flick! 





1. Guaranteed to write at least 4 years e. &.: @ 
without refilling. Ink supply more 4, Writes on wet surfaces and un- > 
than doubled. der water. Click! It’s ready for pocket Convertible for Miss or Mrs, 
: . ? ‘ America. Each Reynolds 
2. Convertible into a man’s or wo- 2. Dries as it writes—no smearing. a Sa ees “400°? Pen comeswith an in- 
man’s pen. Extra top in package. 3. Writes clearly through 6 carbons. Click! It’s ready to write, no terchangeable top for con- 
No extra charge. 4, Writes high in the sky. cap to remove. version to women’s model. 
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The Nation 


Weathercock 


Choice of Rep. B. Carroll Reece as 
G.O.P. Chairman starts political 
dopesters' guessing game 


Politicians throughout the Nation 
looked this week at B. Carroll Reece of 
Tennessee, new chairman of the “Republi- 
can National Committee, and found in him 
two things that politicians always like to 


‘ find—a quiz game and a trend. 


They got into the quiz game by star- 
ing hard at the three-ballot fight that led 
to Reece’s election and by asking such 
questions as: 

Who put him over? What does his 
victory mean? Will he be able to unite 
the party and keep it united through the 
Congressional elections this fall and the 
battle for the Presidential jackpot in 1948? 

By the answers they supply for their 
own questions, they come up with that 
thing called a trend. : 

Next President? It’s a trend which 
convinces many of them that they can sit 
down right now and name the men most 
likely to be nominated at the 1948 national 
convention, alphabetically and to wit: 

John W. Bricker of Ohio; Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York; Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio; Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota; and Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan. 


Some of them even believe they can’ 


tell now just how the first ballot votes will 
line up in that convention—but they admit 
that’s predicting down to a fine point. 
However, here’s the way they reason: 
Reece, in that national committee ses- 
sion in Washington’s Statler hotel, had the 
backing: of men who'd like to see Taft 
nominated or who, if Taft can’t make it, 


would name Bricker as their second choice. 

Dewey adherents gave strong support 
to former Sen. John A, Danaher of Con- 
necticut. 

Men who feel kindly toward Stassen 
voted for John W. Hanes of New York, 
arguing that he really hadn’t committed 
a deadly sin because he slipped once and 
voted for Woodrow Wilson in 1916. 

The first of the three committee bal- 
lots is the important one as related to the 
trend the politicians have discovered. The 
count was: 

Reece, 46; Danaher, 31; Hanes, 21. 

For Unity. Those lines held pretty 
well until the Dewey supporters, convinced 
that they couldn’t put Danaher over, 
switched a few votes and let Reece come 
out on top—so that, on the surface, the 
party could proclaim that unity had been 
achieved and that Reece was the unani- 
mous choice. 

But the politicians went deeper into 
the count. They noted that in the com- 
mittee Puerto Rico, for example, has as 
many votes as New York; that, in fact, 
each state or territory has the identical 
number—two. So they translated the 
strength shown by each candidate for the 
chairmanship into national convention 
votes, which is something quite different. 

They had a hard time getting an exact 
count because there was a little splitting 
done here and a little passing done there. 
But they came up with figures accurate 
enough to serve their trend-hunting pur- 
poses and they were these: 

Reece had the national committee 
votes of 19 states representing 338 votes 
in the national convention. Danaher had 
the committee votes of 11 states having 
272 convention votes. Hanes won the 
committee votes of eight states which 
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OUTLOOK. Some possible trends are seen in projecting and analyzing the vote for the new 
Republican National Committee chairman. (SEE: Weathercock) 
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TROUBLE. “Splitting” headaches for Donkey, 
Elephant. (SEE: Boil and Bubble) 


have a total of 176 convention votes. 

Convention Notes. Adding to each 
total the committee votes of each man in 
split states, the politicians came up with 
this approximate count: 

Reece—committee votes representing 
396 convention votes. 

Danaher—committee votes represent- 
ing 345 convention votes. 

Hanes—committee votes representing 
261 convention votes. 

And on the strength of these totals 
the trend-seekers made the following fore- 
casts: 

The “Ohio men,” whether they plump 
for Taft or Bricker, will have considerable 
strength going into the 1948 convention. 
The Dewey forces will be next, even 
though they may swing their strength to 
someone else in obeisance to the tradition 
that the convention has never re-nomi- 
nated a defeated presidential candidate. 
The Stassen people will be fighting an up- 
hill fight. And the Vandenberg enthusiasts 
will be hoping for a swing. 

Have Their Doubts. However, not 
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even the most optimistic Taft-Bricker 
backers believe the committee votes can 
be truly translated into convention 
strength. The reason is simple. While 
Reece had by far the largest number of 
solid states—19—the following were 
among them: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. (To be sure, he passed when 
Tennessee’s name was called in the com- 
mittee, thus theoretically splitting the 
vote, but that doesn’t mean much.) 

These 11 states represented 183 con- 
vention votes. Subtract 183 from Reece’s 
first ballot total of 338 and the remainder 
is 155—a figure demonstrating he was not 
exactly the overwhelming majority choice, 
when considered in terms of states likely 
to go Republican. 

But Reece is in, and the quiz game 
will go merrily on until he provides, on 
election day in November, 1948, the an- 
swer to the payoff question: 

“Can he build for victory?” 


Boil and Bubble 


The national political cauldron boiled 
high last week as evidence piled up that 
the Republican party, standing to profit 
politically from the widening rift in Demo- 
cratic ranks, faced a similar cleavage of 
its own. 

The division in Republican ranks fol- 
lows precisely the same pattern as that 
which has created what appears to be an 
almost irremediable breach in the Demo- 
cratic organization—right wing versus left 
wing struggling for control. 

While Republican leaders felt concern 
over the situation within their party, they 
could draw some satisfaction from mount- 
ing demonstrations of disharmony among 
the Democrats. 

The evolution within the Republican 
party has been less visible, but came to the 
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GUIDE. Can Chairman Reece lead the GOP 
to victory? (SEE: Weathercock) 
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surface with the election of B. Carroll 
Reece to the chairmanship of the Repub- 
lican National Committee (see Weather- 
cock, p. 9). His choice brought from 
Harold E. Stassen, a leading Republican 
liberal, a statement that it was “well 
known” that he had disagreed with Reece’s 
stand on past issues and that he did not 
believe Reece’s selection constituted a dec- 
laration of Republican policy or platform. 

While Stassen’s plan for young men’s 
forums was outside the official party or- 
ganization, retiring national chairman Her- 
bert Brownell Jr. said he “welcomed” such 
efforts to get rank and file views on ques- 
tions of the day. 

Another young liberal, Sen. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, minced no words in ex- 
pressing his views on the apparent trend 
of party leadership. He denounced the 
Republican National Committee’s dinner 
meeting as a “grand flop” and said if the 
program outlined by leaders was continued 
during the next two years “the Republican 
National Committee will re-elect Harry 
Truman in spite of everything he is doing 
to defeat himself.” 

All this added up to a clear struggle 
between the old line leadership, sym- 
bolized by Reece and such figures as Sen. 
Taft and former Sen. Danaher and the 
left-of-center element with Stassen and 
Morse as key figures. Danaher resigned 
a $20,000 job as contact man between 
the Committee and Congress after Reece’s 
election. 

Breach Widens. Meanwhile, dissen- 
sion in Democratic ranks worsened. The 
bloc of conservative Democrats, largely 
from the South, who have combined with 
Republicans to cripple or block many Ad- 
ministration measures, stood firm against 
all efforts to restore some measure of party 
harmony. Adding fuel to the fire was an 
editorial in the Democratic Digest, organ 
of the women’s division of the party, as- 
serting that a vote for the Case labor 
bill was “‘a vote against the American peo- 
ple.” On House passage, 107 Democrats 
voted for the Case bill. 

Angered by the charge, a Democratic 
caucus met and appointed a committee 
“on harmony and co-operation” to protest 
to National Chairman Hannegan. Hanne- 
gan, on the defensive, assured the irate 
Democrats that the statement was written 
by a “former employe no longer with the 
Committee” and that it was published “in- 
advertently and without approval.” 

Meaning. Thus the political picture 
continued to manifest all the elements of 
what might eventually result in amalgama- 
tion of left-of-center Republicans and 
Democrats on one hand and right-of-cen- 
ter Republicans and Democrats on the 
other, and which in any event forecasts 
the fundamental political struggle in the 
United States for at least the next decade. 


Pearl Harbor, Continued 


Sen. -Ferguson (R.-Mich.) sat and 
listened carefully through more than three 
months of testimony last winter before the 
joint Congressional Pearl Harbor investi- 
gating committee. Much new data on the 
Dec. 7, 1941 disaster was disclosed and 
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UNSATISFIED. Sen. Ferguson seeks more data. 
(SEE: Pearl Harbor, Continued) 


there was much repetition, as hearings 
mounted to millions of words, extended to 
17 printed volumes. 

Armed with data from previously un- 
published hearings of the investigating 
commission headed by Justice Roberts, 
Ferguson and his colleagues probed the 
minds and memories of responsible Army 
and Navy heads in an effort to tie together 
a complete and chronological story. 

In spite of the voluminous record, 
Ferguson still is not satisfied. Analyzing 
the record he has found what he consid- 
ers serious “gaps” and “lapses of memory” 
on the part of many witnesses. While de- 
clining to enumerate specific cases the 
Michigan Senator expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the evidence’so far amassed 
and indicated that in view of the “blank 
spots” it was too early to lay blame on the 
doorstep of any individual or group. 

Awaits Clarification. Asked spe- 
cifically if he felt the Administration was 
attempting to cast the Pearl Harbor 
shadow on Adm. Husband E. Kimmel and 
Gen. Walter C. Short, Ferguson replied 
again that the evidence on that point was 
not clear. 

In a new effort to fill these gaps Fer- 
guson has persuaded the committee to re- 
open hearings and he has addressed speci- 
fic questions to Rear Admiral John R. 
Beardall, the late President Roosevelt’s 
aide, now in Panama; Vice Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Glassford, now in Germany; and 
Col. Francis G. Brink, now in Shanghai. 

Letter to Stimson. A fourth letter 
was sent to former Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, understood to contain 
some 61 questions based on Stimson’s 
testimony before the committee. 

While Ferguson disclosed no details of 
the tack he proposed to pursue, Capitol 
Hill observers forecast his investigations 
would revolve largely around why respon- 
sible officials, cognizant of such matters as 
the “winds” message, the so-called Hull 
“ultimatum,” and the fact that the Jap- 
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anese fleet was on the prowl, could still 
say they were “surprised” at the Pearl 
Harbor attack, and why, in that case, 
blame should be laid at the door of Adm. 
Kimmel and Gen. Short. 


Tug-of-War 


Capitol Hill is bubbling over with in- 
dications of showdowns to come, with the 
potent bi-partisan group throwing its 
weight around with effect. 

First off, its Senate wing paid re- 
spects to the Administration by tacking 
onto the minimum wage bill a rider that 
would revise the farm parity formula to 
include farm labor costs. It did this in the 
face of a veto threat from the White 
House. 

Then the bi-partisans in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee ignored 
the Administration’s dearest wish, to main- 
tain OPA uncurbed and uncontrolled, by 
restoring some profit~margins and provid- 
ing for price control liquidation in various 
lines as the supply of goods caught up 
with demand. 

Only gain OPA friends found was rec- 
ommendation for continuation, but whether 
this recommendation is accepted by an 
aroused Congress will be seen in the de- 
bate that’s scheduled to start Apr. 15. 

Tip-off on Congressional sentiment 
was clear in the handling of the proposed 
lobby inquiry. The bi-partisans kept the 
reins in their own hands—broadened the 
scope to include Government agencies and 
officials. 

Congress Scare. Perennial bugaboo 
of Congress is the lobbyist who seeks to 
influence the writing of bills or votes of 
members. Although the term covers all 


kinds, the legitimate, disinterested experts 
as well as special pleaders of all kinds, it 
has taken on a shameful meaning in the 
public mind. 

It was the selfish-motive group that 
Speaker Rayburn took extraordinary steps 
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WHY? Rep. Fulton probes RFC deal in old 
plant. (SEE: Glue Factory Mystery) 
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Previews 


ROADSIDE BUSINESSES, 


victim of war shortages and gas- 


oline rationing, are reviving at a rapid rate, 


estimated at 1,000 a day. 
more elaborate and larger than 
combining hotel accommodations with 

tourist camp convenience. 
and similar enterprises also 


in motor courts, 
pre-war, 


quick lunch bars, 


Biggest interest is 


Highway restaurants, 


will seek more eye-—appeal. 


TELEVISION INDUSTRY, 
ing instruments, 


including both stations and receiv— 
is expected to absorb some 


$100 million in investments during 1946. 


HOTEL OPERATORS, 


conscious of bad public reaction to 
poor wartime service, 


are out to recover. 


American Hotel Association is preparing train- 
ing films for workers. 


DOCTOR SHORTAGE is still acute despite the number of 
medical officers released by the armed forces. 
Some states have only one doctor for more than 


1,600 population. 





to challenge on the floor of the House re- 
cently, and Chairman Sabath (D.-IIl.) of 
the rules committee immediately offered a 
resolution to create a special investigating 
committee, aimed at lobbyists on housing, 
price control and public power legislation. 
The coalition-dominated committee, how- 
ever, changed the resolution to keep the 
inquiry in the committee’s own hands, and 
to include ‘Federal agencies and employes” 
among the groups to be probed. Admin- 
istration leaders concede that the resolu- 
tion would be difficult to defeat if it gets 
to the House floor, because no member 
would like to go on record agdinst a lobby 
investigation. Therefore they are concen- 
trating their efforts on keeping the rewrit- 
ten resolution in the committee, prevent- 
ing a vote. The coalition is not expected 
to force the issue. 


Proper or Propaganda? 


The biggest name-calling spree out- 
side the halls of Congress may develop in 
New York City Apr. 22 when newspaper 
publishers from all over the U.S. gather 
for the annual American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association meeting. 

The fireworks are expected in the As- 
sociated Press session where representa- 
tives of the State Department and the 
news wire service will tangle. 

The announced subject for discussion 
at the AP meeting is: Why did the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press pull their 
services out of the State Department’s 
short-wave newscasts to foreign countries? 

But the real question will be: What is 
propaganda—and what is news? 

Blow Out. When the AP bowed out 
of the newscasts Jan. 14 its board of direc- 
tors said: 

“Government cannot engage in news- 
casting without creating a fear of propa- 
ganda which necessarily would reflect upon 
the objectivity of the news services from 
which such newscasts are prepared..” 

What the new$ service meant was that 
it smelled a propaganda mouse in the State 
Department procedure and couldn’t afford 


to chance injury to its reputation for giv- 
ing the news impartially. 

The AP blast, although sugar-coated, 
set off a blast in the State Department. 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs, who is in charge 
of the overseas newscast, said that he 
considered “wholly unwarranted the fears 
expressed by the AP directors.” He in- 
timated that he would like to put the 
whole thing before the entire membership 
of the news association. 

Benton will get his chance at the New 
York meeting. 


Glue Factory Mystery 


The roof was caving in and thé rats 
made merry day and night in the old aban- 
doned Pittsburgh glue factory—but* the 
Government paid $150,000 for the wreck, 
almost triple the price paid by the seller. 

Under Government ownership the 
roof caved in some more and the rats made 
merrier, The poor old factory sank so low 
that the lowest bid to convert it into a 
warehouse was reported by a Pittsburgh 
contractor to be $263,000. 

The Government never used the 32- 
acre property in the. Springdale section 
and now it has been designated “surplus 
property,” probably to be sold for a song. 

Why? That’s what Congressman 
James Fulton (R.) of Pittsburgh is deter- 
mined to find out. 

The Record. The property’s abstract 
of title shows: Bought from American 
Glue Co. (in 1942) by the Peter Cooper 
Corporation for $52,000; bought by Nor- 
bert Steiner of Pittsburgh (1942) from the 
corporation for the same price; bought by 
George O. Ragner, Pittsburgh contractor 
(in July 1943) from Steiner for $55,000; 
bought by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (in May 1945) from Ragner 
for $150,000. 

The factory had been abandoned by 
the glue company in 1932 and slept among 
the weeds for 10 years before it suddenly 
became “valuable.” Today, after moving 
across the real estate chess board four 
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APPRAISERS. Members of President Truman's evaluation board for the coming atom bomb test 

in the Pacific meet with Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commander of ‘Operations Crossroads” 
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Bath, Me., and Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, physics professor, U. of California. 


times, the only immediately usable part 
of the factory proper is a small southwest 
wing. 

It houses a miscellaneous stock of sur- 
plus items which includes paper drinking 
cups, safety helmets, crated oil stoves, 
welding machines, machine tools, step- 
ladders, pipe valves and reels of electric 
cable. 

The glue factory mystery got stickier 
for Pittsburghers when they recalled that 
city officials offered the Government space 
ample to house surplus materials which 
might be released in the area—and instead 
the RFC bought the “haunted house” that 
now has arisen to haunt the agency. And 
Pittsburgh is still the only major city in 
the Nation without a regular Government 
surplus property outlet. 

An Old Saying. Smoky City resi- 
dents recalled the old adage—‘Where 
there’s smoke there’s fire—as Congress- 
man Fulton went into action. 

Fulton asked RFC if it had checked 
on previous sales of the property and did 
it know that the price it paid was about 
three times the price Ragner paid. 

RFC trouble-shooter C. D. Williams 
answered that he, as the RFC representa- 
tive on the Space Control Committee, had 
never seen the property and that the 
agency had not checked on the previous 
prices paid for it. 

Fulton asked if the plant was usable 
and, if so, why was it not used more ex- 
tensively than it had been. And further- 
more, he asked, what was RFC’s purpose 
in buying the plant in the first place? 

Williams replied that he was repre- 
sented in the deal by a subordinate, Fred 
W. Houston, who was hesitant about pur- 
chasing the facilities because of their di- 
lapidated cofdition but nevertheless rec- 
ommended the purchase. Subsequently, 
Williams said, the deal was approved by 
sub-committees on space control and ware- 
housing, serving upon which wer? repre- 
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sentatives of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Treasury Procurement and 
the RFC. 

Williams admitted that the glue fac- 
tory had been a headache ever since RFC 
bought it but, he added, at the time of the 
purchase there existed an emergency and 
that under the same circumstances the 
agency would have taken the same action 
again. 

And then came the payoff: Williams 
disclosed that the old glue factory, weeds 
and all, has now been declared surplus by 
the RFC. 

Came a voice from the Alleghenies: 
“The Government’s got the glue factory— 
and it’s stuck with it.” 


Air Age on Parade 


The day of an airplane in everybody’s 
backyard is still several years off, but the 
main reason it won’t come sooner—most 
people’s yards are too little. 

That Americans are fylly ready for 
the air age was shown at: the First Na- 
tional Aviation Show held since before the 
war in New York’s Grand Central Palace. 
Big, interested crowds amazed exhibitors 
by asking a minimum of silly questions; 
surprised and pleased salesmen by plank- 
ing down orders for four $4,000 airplanes 
the first hour; and paid special attention 
to small private planes which the show 
emphasized. 

Emphasis in all of these planes was 
placed on safety features and ease of fly- 
ing. Manufacturers actually have devel- 
oped these planes to the point where they 
are as easy to learn to fly as to drive an 
automobile. 

It's The Upkeep. However, the in- 
itial cost is not the only factor which buy- 
ers must consider. Hangar rental, over- 
hauls, repairs and fuel costs will run 
around $200 a month for the fairly fre- 
quent user. ; 
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KILLER MILLER. $10,000 says he'll blitz Capi- 
tol bugs. (SEE: Congress Cockroaches) 


Congress Cockroaches 


When Rep. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) suc- 
ceeded ex-Congressman Ramspeck (D.- 
Ga.) as Democratic whip he acquired new 
offices in the Capitol. But, to his discom- 
fort, he discovered that moving from the 
House Office Building to his new suite in- 
volved sharing his office space with numer- 
ous uninvited tenants—cockroaches. The 
Capitol, it seems, is infested with them— 
so much so that Rep. Flannagan who also 
has offices there was recently goaded into 
introducing a “Bug Bill” to increase Fed- 
eral control over insecticides (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 13). 

But last week, even though Congress 
hadn’t acted on the bill, it appeared that 
Rep. Sparkman and other Capitol in- 
habitants’ bug problems were to be solved 
—for a year at least. For, when Jay D. 
“Killer” Miller, Brooklyn, read a news- 
paper account of the situation he hurried 
to Washington and offered to rid the Capi- 
tol of its insects—free. 

Bug Experience. Back in 1938, he 
was faced with the same situation himself. 
But being surrounded by bugs so disgusted 
the fastidious Miller that he set about de- 
veloping an exterminator that would get 
rid of the pests. 

And, he claims, he was successful. 
The secret formula he invented was so 
good, he says, that he had made a business 
of it, now has a factory which daily turns 
out enough roach-killer to get rid of all 
the bugs in the Capitol. 

Although there are skeptics, Miller is 
so convinced he has found the right an- 
swer that he makes a standing offer of a 
$10,000 forfeit to customers if he doesn’t 
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get rid of the pests for at least a year. 

Even though he is doing this job for 
the Congressmen free, the $10,000 offer 
still stands. Only, this time, if he loses, 
neither the U.S. Treasury nor the Con- 
gressmen will be any richer—the money, 
it was agreed, will go to the American 
Cancer Society. 


Senate Squabble 


Congressional committee hearings 
usually are sedate, prosaic, dignified. 
Widely differing opinions are vigorously 
expressed, but usually without anger or 
personalities. 

Surprised spectators at the opening of 
Senate committee hearings on the Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell national health bill last 
week witnessed an explosive departure 
from this general rule. Voices rose, bitter 
words were bandied about, threats of 
physical action were made. 

Principals in the drama were Mon- 
tana’s rich New Deal liberal Sen. Murray, 
co-sponsor of the bill and chairman of the 
committee, and Ohio’s old line conserva- 
tive Republican Sen. Taft, ranking minori- 
ty member. 

The brawl was touched off when Mur- 
ray offered for the record a newspaper edi- 
torial criticizing opponents of that and 
similar administration legislation for 
branding it “communistic.” It ended ab- 
ruptly when Taft stalked from the room, 
vowing to boycott the committee, after 
Murray, red-faced and angry, threatened 
to have him thrown out. 

Bandy Names. When Murray offered 
the editorial as “good advice to people not 
to be making charges that this measure is 
communistic,” Taft interjected: 

“Well, Mr. Chairman, if you’re going 
to be partisan, I will too. I think this bill 
is socialistic. . . .” 

“Now you keep quiet,” Murray’ re- 
torted, but Taft persisted: 

“T think this bill is the most socialis- 
tic measure ever proposed seriously to the 
Congress. This committee is being run as 
a.propaganda machine which will go on 
for a month. . .” 

In the shouted exchange, with both 





ARGUMENT. Sen. Murray (r) told Sen. Taft 
APRIL 17, 1946 





principals talking at once, Taft managed 
to let it be known he intended to offer a 
national health bill of his own providing 
Federal aid to states. 

“TI don’t care what you intend to 
offer,” Murray shouted, “I’m chairman of 
this committee and I want you to subside. 
If you don’t shut up I'll get these officers 
in here and have you thrown out.” 

The clash itself was soon over, but 
the basic friction remained between the 
diametrically opposing political philoso- 
phies the two men represent. 


Copyright, 1946 


Sam Bass ‘Warner, one of the numer- 
ous Harvard law professors who have mi- 
grated to Washington, runs a small Federal 
bureau which not only pays for itself but 
shows a profit and saves the Government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. 
It is the U.S. Copyright Office, a branch 
of the Library of Congress. 

In addition to collecting a $1, $2, or 
$6 fee for each of some 200,000 items 
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to subside—or else. (SEE: Senate Squabble) 


Pathfinder Photo 


PLAYTHINGS. Sam Bass Warner gets books and statues by the carload. (SEE: Copyright, 1946) 


copyrighted each year, the Copyright Office 
also gets two free copies of almost every 
book and magazine published in the U.S. 
Many of these are publications the Li- 
brary would otherwise have to buy. 

Book publishers (and newspaper and 
magazine publishers, too) are glad to send 
free copies to Warner’s office. The reason 
is, of course, that unless a publication is 
copyrighted, anybody in the world can 
steal all or part of it and republish it for 
his own profit. The familiar little notice 
“Copyright, 1946, by John Smith & Co.” 
means that nobody else can publish it for 
at least 28 years—unless he pays Smith 
for using it. 

In addition to books and periodicals, 
the Copyright Office also registers almost 
anything else of a “creative” nature: Lec-. 
tures, sermons, plays, music, statues, 
paintings, movies, labels and maps are 
just a few examples. 

“Getting a copyright,” Warner ex- 
plains, “is like registering a deed or claim- 
ing a mine. It’s a statement on the part 
of an individual that his work is original.” 
The Copyright Office does not guarantee 
that it is, but only that the claim was 
made on such-and-such a date. If anyone 
disputes the claim, it goes to court. Be- 
tween 50 and 100 copyright decisions are 
handed down each year by judges. 

How It's Done. For the author or 
publisher or “creator,” getting a copy- 
right is a simple business. He has to fill 
in an application blank and send it, along 
with two copies of his book or magazine 
and the fee, to Warner’s office. If it’s a 
painting or a statue he sends a “reasonable 
facsimile.” Daily newspapers don’t even 
have to fill out the application blank. 

In the Copyright Office, however, the 
process is more complicated. Warner’s 
staff of 160 workers must first check in- 
coming claims against a vast and complex 
card index: Copyright claims on the musi- 
cal comedy The Merry Widow, for exam- 
ple, number 140 pages. The work must be 
indexed by title, author, etc. This index 
eventually becomes part of the Congres- 
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HIKING CRUSADER. Harry Kemp had a 
cause. (SEE: Quo Vadis?) 


sional Library’s main catalog of some 7 
million entries. 

Another chore Warner’s staff must 
perform is “searching” copyrights for peo- 
ple like movie producers, who may want 
to put out a new version of an old play or 
book. Often they need to know who holds 
the copyright on a book in half a dozen 
different countries or languages. Other- 
wise, after they've made a movie they may 
suddenly find they can’t legally show it in, 
say, Britain or Australia or France. 

The Copyright Office is snowed under 
with work right now for two reasons. One 
is a big backlog of European publishers 
who couldn’t get American copyrights dur- 
ing the war and want them now. 

The other is the fact that, as Warner 
puts it: “Every G.I. who hada few minutes 
to waste in a foxhole seems to have spent 
them writing a song.” As a result, appli- 
cations for music copyrights have doubled 
during the last few years and now make 
up a third of all claims filed—about 60,000 
a year. 


It’s in the Record 


Senator Tunnell (D.-Del.) discussing 
wage-hour legislation: 

“Federal policy cannot be directed 
toward a nation of bachelors and spinsters. 
We cannot build up the economy of a na- 
tion on the basis of assuming that every- 
one is to be either a bachelor or a spinster. 
This generation will not last long on such 
a theory as that.” 


Yardstick 


Two heavy-set gentlemen with the 
knowing air and thick cigars that identify 
politicians were overheard conversing in 
the cocktail lounge of the Hotel May- 
flower the other day. 

“And what do you think of P——— 
as a candidate?” asked one in a heavy, 
confidential tone. 

“Oh, he meets my test,” replied the 
other. “He’s for the United States at least 
a reasonable amount of the time.” 
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Hindsight 


Clare Boothe Luce, retiring Connec- 
ticut Congresswoman and former (inhale) 
magazine editor, magazine writer, play- 
wright, columnist, war correspondent and 
actress (exhale), told an audience of 700 
Washington college girls that marriage is 
the best career. 


Quo Vadis? 


In addition to pressure groups Wash- 
ingtonians are used to visitors who repre- 
sent no organization, but who feel so 
strongly about some issue that they come 
to the Capital in the hope of persuading 
Congress to their way of thinking. 

So no one was very surprised when 
Harry Kemp, 63-year-old tramp poet, ar- 
rived wearing an oilcloth sign which urged 
the “use of the atom’s power for peace, 
not war.” But even hardened residents 
were amazed (and a little indignant) when 
he explained to reporters why he thought 
the Senators were “confused.” Washing- 
ton’s bewildering street plan “gets them 
when they first get here and they never 
get over it,” he said. 


Americana 


Pilate’s Daughter 


The train clicked rhythmically to- 
ward Boston that night of 1902. Inside, 
Father Francis Kenzel, a serene-faced Re- 
demptionist priest returning from a mis- 
sion in Maine, pursed his lips thoughtfully. 
Something, he thought, must be done to 
occupy young people during the Lenten 
season when many usual recreations were 
denied. Slowly the Father took out paper, 
reached fora pencil... . 

Claudia. That Easter time the dra- 
matic society of Redemptionist Mission at 
Roxbury, Mass., produced the play Father 
Kenzel scribbled on his train ride. It was 
Pilate’s Daughter—the mythical story of 
Claudia, daughter of Pontius Pilate. who 
dropped in Christ’s path to Calvary a rose 





Wide World 


IT'S A MIRACLE! (SEE: Pilate’s Daughter) 


which thereafter held in its unwithering 
petals miraculous powers to heal. Behind 
the scenes that year—and every year until 
he died—stood the priest silently praying 
for one of his characters who must stand 
upon the stage—cursing God until she is 
dramatically converted. 

The play is young compared with 
Oberammergau (1633). But they call Pi- 
late’s Daughter “America’s oldest continu- 
ous Passion Play”—this Mar. 6—Apr, 17 is 
its 44th season. It has played to more 
than two million spectators and rolled sat- 
isfying sums into charity’s coffers. It is 
solid Boston tradition—people come to 
Roxbury from all over New England and 
beyond during Lent to see the miracle of 
a young girl’s conversion to Christianity. 

- 


Turtles Turn 


Some people like dogs, some like cats. 
Mrs. Josephine Knowlton likes turtles. 

In her Washington, D.C., garden some 
70 terrapins earn their keep acting as 
weather prophets. Mrs. Knowlton swears 
by their predictions. When they leave the 
pool, she says, snow and ice are over. Sun- 
ning with noses hidden means rain; vine- 
clinging—a real, sure-enough blow. 

So far this year 60 turtles are out. 
The rest emerge as weather grows warmer. 
‘This recalls a Lent-time tale dear to those 
in the turtle-raising Mississippi Valley. 

Greedy. An Iowa fisherman, thev 
say, tried to corner the snapper-terrapin 
market and produce his goods during the 
profitable Lenten season. He dug up more 
than roo big turtles from winter sleeping- 
quarters, stored them in a cave against the 
spring awakening. 

The turtles were still sleeping when 
taken to a warehouse. Barrels were gath- 
ered and arrangements made for shipment, 
alive, next day. But the weather turned 
warm that night, the turtles awoke and 
wandered out the warehouse door. 

As dawn broke next day early risers’ 
eyes popped. Exactly 125 turtles were 
lumbering down Main St., bound for the 
river. 


Moving Pictures 


Hardly a man is now alive who re- 
members the burning of the steamboat 
New Jersey in the Delaware river, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, in 1856. But you can get 
a picture of the disaster from the Library 
of Congress for 25¢. 

Copies of more than a million prints 
showing great moments in American his- 
tory, a picture-story of American progress 
since the Revolution, have been made 
available to all at low price. Twenty-five 
cents is the cost of a glossy 8x1o print 
made from a negative on file. If negatives 
have to be made, the cost is $1.50 a copy. 

A catalog listing 780 “pictorial Amer- 
icana” negatives covering scenes from 
Washington’s inauguration through the 
Spanish American war era may be ob- 
tained. 

The Library’s collection, one of the 
largest in the world, also contains pic- 
tures of many historic houses as a result 
of the Historical American Buildings sur- 
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SHRINE. Living room-library at Crum Elbow, which FDR's father bought in 1866. Desk in far 


corner is as the late President left it. 





International 


HOME COMFORTS. FDR slept here when visiting his mother. His former valet wheels the old 
rolling chair. (SEE: Hyde Park) 


vey. A catalog covering this collection 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for 


$1.25. 


Hyde Park 


His hat on the wooden hall bench as 
he left it. A small brass bed he used as a 
child, with an old-fashioned center-pull 
light hanging over it, and on the wall a 
portrait of Washington. Hanging in the 
closet of the room he returned to as a man, 
his quilted silk robe, the black cape people 
had grown to know, an old sweater. And 
in the handsome library his desk, un- 
touched, 

This was Hyde Park, FDR’s New 
York home on Apr. 12 when Eleanor 
Roosevelt turned it over to the Interior 
Department as a national shrine. On this 
first anniversary of her husband’s death 
speeches of tribute sounded from the ver- 
anda of*the ancestral home. President 
Truman spoke and Marian Anderson sang 
the National Anthem. 

The 45-acre estate, sometimes called 
“Crum Elbow,” is four miles north of 
Poughkeepsie high above the Hudson on 
the New York-Albany Post Road 9. The 
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estate dates from 1740; the dignified home 
from 1826 when a Dutchman built a 
small frame house called “Spring Wood.” 
James Roosevelt, the late President’s fa- 
ther, bought the place in 1866, and en- 
larged it. For a long time the public has 
clamored outside the iron gates for ad- 
mission to Roosevelt’s grave enclosure 
there. 

Open to All. Now the 40-room home 
is open to the public—the blue-cream-rose 
Dresden Room, the massive-furnitured 
room where he was born Jan. 12, 1882. 
It will be open daily from 10 to 5 except 
Mondays and Christmas. Admission, not 
yet set, will be small. (Nearby Roosevelt 
Library, opened 1941, costs 25¢). 

Thus Hyde Park joins Wilson’s home 
at Staunton, Va.; Madison’s house at 
Madison, Conn.; Lincoln’s at Springfield, 
Ill.; Taft’s at Cincinnati, Ohio; Jefferson’s 
Monticello; Washington’s Mount Vernon, 
as a national shrine. 


Ham 'N’ Easter Eggs 


Everyone knows eggs, especially col- 
ored and candy ones, play a big part in 
little folks’ Easter. 

Before Christianity, eggs meant 
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THE FIRST TIME! 


OEE on 


"M WEARING my new Zenith Hearing Aid 
and I can hear again! 


Yes—I admit it took me a long time to come 
to my senses. For years I thought it was 
strictly my affair if I didn’t wear an aid. 


But when I realized I was penalizing my 
friends, too—forcing them to shout to make 
me hear—I decided my not wearing an aid 
was actually selfish. 


So I tried a Zenith. And I’ve worn it as 
casually as eyeglasses ever since, because its 
Neutral-Color Earvhone and Cord are so 
inconspicuous! 

My friends enjoy my company more now 
that they don’t have to shout and repeat 
what they’ve said. And I feel perfectly at 
ease when I’m with them. Smartest thing I 
ever did for myself and my friends was put- 


ting on a Zenith! 
ca * * 


Hard of hearing? You owe it to yourself, to 
your family and friends to have a free, per- 
sonal demonstration of The New Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid that has helped thou- 
sands! No one presses you to buy. You let 
your own ears decide—adjust the aid to your 
personal hearing needs with the flick of a 
finger. It’s as easy as focusing binoculars. 
See your dispenser soon. For free descriptive 
booklet, write: The Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Dept. Pa-4B, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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AT 33. “America's Troubadour" before his 
downfall. (SEE: Poor Poet) 


spring to pagans. Then the Church used 
them to symbolize resurrection, new life. 

Easter customs in the U.S. are 
blended from many lands and peoples. 
Russians exchanged decorated eggs, em- 
braced and cried, “Christ is risen!” Eng- 
lish gave gifts of eggs to families their 
children visited. In Italy and Spain pub- 
lic sports like rolling and tossing eggs, 
were held, a custom said to have originated 
with either Jews or pagans. 

In Mesopotamia children gathered 
eggs on Easter and for 4o days after 
stained them red for Christ’s blood. 

Egg Beggars. In some parts of Eng- 
land boys begged eggs on Easter. Now- 
adays in Maryland and Pennsylvania you 
can hear small boys yelping through the 
streets: “Oooo got an egg?” 

Easter bonfires date from Germans 
and Greeks who lighted them before day- 
break, singing and shouting in honor of 
the Resurrection. 

And those who sit down this Easter— 
perhaps for the first time in many a war- 
torn year—to the customary juicy ham 
dinner carry on an ancient, most un-Chris- 
tianlike custom. It came to this country 
with English and Irish settlers long ago 
and began, they say, in England where 
Christians ate “a gammon of bacon” this 
particular day because the Jews weren’t 
allowed to eat it. 


Poor Poet 


Everyone knows My Old Kentucky 
Home, Swanee River, Beautiful Dreamer. 
But not everyone knows that, except 
for a stroke of fate 100 years ago these 
folktunes might never have taken form 
in gentle Stephen Foster’s mind. 
“Stephy”"—gay, suggestible, 20— 
agreed to let his brother wangle an ap- 
pointment for him to U.S. Military Acad- 
emy. In the spring of 1846 Henry Foster 
wrote, sadly: “I can scarcely believe there 
is so little justice in our Government.” 
The appointment had fallen through. 
Turning to “other employment,” as 
Henry urged, Stephen found that it gave 
him more freedom than he would have had 
in an Army career. That fall he copy- 
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righted There’s A Good Time Coming. 

Pay-Off. His family never, consid- 
ered song-writing “employment.” But Old 
Dog Tray earned Foster $1,080; Swanee 
River, $1,647; My Old Kentucky Home, 
$1,372; Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, 
$217. Between 1849 and 1860 he averaged 
$1,400 a year—not bad for those times. 
Had he not overdrawn on his publishers 
and sold for quick cash he would have 
made more. 

But “temptations of popularity” 
were too much for him. His last years he 
was a sickly vagabond, a slave to drink. 
In January 1864, at 38, died what he called 
“the wreck of Stephen Collins Foster.” 

His Songs Lived. Now Florida has 
put up $125,000 for a memorial at White 
Springs for “the nation’s greatest song- 
writer” a few miles south of the Georgia 
line, on a bend in the Suwanee River 
(which Foster immortalized but probably 
never saw). White Springs has given 200 
acres for a 75-bell carillon and a Stephen 
Foster museum. A life-size statue of the 


composer will stand on the river bank. A- 


30-mile ‘““Melody Lane” highway will roll 
past the statue. And during song festi- 
vals, music will drift from a 1,500-seat 
amphitheater, out across the “Swanee.” 


Science 


Creeping Orchards 


For centuries the peasants and no- 
mads of sub-Arctic Siberia knew apples, 
pears and plums only as expensive deli- 
cacies sold at the annual fair. In their 
cold, home climate, no fruit would grow. 

At the 1945 fair at Novosibirsk, there 





was a difference. The apples, plums and 
pears on exhibit had been grown in the 
neighborhood—where autumn tempera- 
tures drop below zero. 

The miracle-worker was Prof. Alex- 
ander Kiziurin, Omsk agronomist. Study- 
ing Siberia’s climate he had listed its lia- 
bility—cold—and its chief asset—constant 
sunlight. 

Prone Grown. He reasoned: Despite 
the wind, the unfailing sunshine probably 
kept the ground warm late in the season. 
By experimental - grafting, he developed 
fruit trees with practically no trunks and 
long, ground-hugging branches. 

The Kiziurin orchards cover acres but 
are only waist-high, can be protected with 
straw and pine boughs in coldest regions. 
His creeping apple trees mature in four 
years, bear 150 Ibs. of fruit per tree. 


Troubled Waters 


Early on April Fool’s Day the earth 
pulled the floor out from under the sea. 
To mankind, it was no joke. 

Just off the tip of Alaska a section 
of sea-bottom dropped, probably not 
more than a few feet. The Pacific rushed 
in from all sides, met itself in the middle, 
shivered with the impact. Shock-waves 
spread in a growing circle. This happened 
again. And again. 

The triple ring of waves spread at 
500 mph, gently lofted ships at sea, 
ripped down the Alaska-Canada-Washing- 
ton-Oregon-California coast, reached dis- 
tant Santiago, Chile. Worst hit was 
Hawaii, where sea met land head-on. 

Deluge. Reaching the islands’ off- 
shore shallows, the smooth giant waves be- 
came a series of terrifying breakers, 20 to 
50 ft. high. Ships and barges were swept 
far inland. Houses, concrete roads and 
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VIOLENCE. Sudden sinking of sea-floor in Aleutians generated mountainous waves, slammed fish- 
ing boats against inland houses in distant Hawaii. (SEE: Troubled Waters) 
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jetties were lifted and scattered around. 

Most coast-dwellers fled inland and 
escaped, but nearly 200 didn’t. Among 
these were schoolchildren who saw the 
first wave break and recede, then ran down 
to the beach—and met the second. 

Source. As islanders worked at res- 
cue and relief, scientists in the U.S. tried 
to explain the waves. 

“Tidal Waves” are not tidal, they 
agree. Behind their real cause—sea-floor 
sinking—lies a geological theory: Rain 
and rivers strip soil from coast-lands, de- 
posit it on offshore sea-bottoms. Slowly 
pressure on the earth’s crust becomes un- 
equal. The crust cracks, the sea-floor 
sinks, the coast rises, 

Thousands of such shifts are what 
build mountains and sea-deeps. To tiny, 
scurrying mankind, one shift is a disaster. 


Meeting in St. Louis 


A dignified Notre Dame biologist had 
to sleep all night in a hotel lobby arm- 
chair. Colleagues hunted suburban rooms, 
got lost commuting on unfamiliar bus- 
lines; fought off highbrow juvenile auto- 
graph fiends—and liked it, 

Occasion was the first meeting in 
nearly three years of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
With war travel lifted, 2,000 of AAAS’s 
27,000 members and fellows (latter are 
working scientists) registered intent to 
come: 3,500 actually showed up. (Attend- 
ance at first meeting in 1878 was 134.) 

For savants, it was a triple attrac- 
tion. They met old friends and colleagues 
lost in the war-shuffle, heard reports of 
latest doings in their own fields, discussed 
the problems posed by science’s new as- 
cendancy in world and national affairs. 

Challenge. This last factor key- 
noted the opening speech by retiring AAAS 
President Dr. A. J. Carlson. Citing world 
confusion and unease, he called on scien- 
tists (trained in the unemotional “long 
view” of events) to dig up “exact data” 


on human behavior, to end politics’ reign, 


of “guile and guess.” 

Watson Davis, leading science pub- 
licist, seconded him, listing among re- 
search’s chief goals such human problems 
as longer life, social sanity, the psychol- 
ogy of happiness, the full use of human 
brainpower. 

Ways & Means. Among themselves 
and in council, the scientists talked of 
money (should the Government aid science 
—through contracts, scholarships, profes- 
sors’ salaries?) and membership (are psy- 
chology, sociology, economics part of 
science or not?) and old times. 

Surprise. A flicker of excitement ran 
through the assembly at news of the 
Lilienthal report on denaturing uranium 
for peace-use. Dr. J. B. Conant, new 
AAAS president, admitted he didn’t know 
the nature of denaturing. Privately, many 
members thought they did, but kept their 
guesses confidential. 

But happiest attention went to day- 
long reports on discoveries covering topics 
from “witchbroom” corn-diseases to de- 
mocracy among ducks, fish that scream 
and a new blue star-cluster in Cygnus. 
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Your choice of a 
lasting monument 


Ww has brought the thought of commemo- 
ration close to many of us — and with it, 
an often perplexing problem. Of course, you 


will choose a monument... 


for there is no more fitting or more perma- 


nent means of honoring loved ones and inspiring future generations. 


The real problem is the choice of a dealer and the finest stone possible. A 
monument dealer who displays the Barre Guild seal and offers the protec- 
tion of a Barre Guild Certificate, has behind him the power of a great 
Vermont industry, as represented by the Barre Granite Association, located 
in “The Granite Center of the World”. And, of course, all the world 
knows that Barre Granite retains its remarkable life and color and hardness 
through all the ravages of weather and of time. Send for your 


copy of MONUMENT IDEAS today. 


FREE—TO HELP you cHoost oh 


BARRE GUILD, BARRE, VERMONT 
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FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a re- 
markable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly... No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It's alkaline (non- 
acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Promptly relieves itching—aids healing 


Here’s a Doctor’s formula— Zemo—a stain- 
less liquid which appears invisible on skin 
—yet so highly medicated that first appli- 
cations relieve itching, burning of Eczema, 
Psoriasis and similar skin and scalp irrita- 
tions—due to external cause. Zemo also 
aids healing. Won’t show on skin. Apply any 
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Burn Your 
Name on Tools 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, " 
any design, permanently 

on tools, instruments, \ = 

dog collars, any metal. =—=—= 
— ty Simple as bok ee 8 

with pen or peneti ush order tod ited— 
no more when these are gone! SEND NO. "honey! Pay 
postman $1. 00 plus few cen postage on_delivery. Use 
5 days—money back if not delighted. Electro Etcher, 
FB-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The World 


Compromise 


Everyone is relatively happy as UN 
rides out Iranian storm; prepares 
for further difficulties 


Following eight days of abstention by 
Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s representative, 
the United Nations Security Council 
patched up the dispute over the Soviet 
occupation of Iran, 

It did so by adopting a resolution 
noting “that the Soviet Government ex- 
pected the withdrawal of all Soviet troops 
from the whole of Iran to be completed 
within five or six weeks”; deferring further 
discussion of the issue until May 6. On 
this date both the Russian and the Iranian 
Governments are requested to report to 
the Council. Those reports will include 
notice of the Russian-Iranian oil agree- 
ment, announced from Tehran on the heels 
of the Council settlement. 

Adjustment. With the adoption of 
the conciliatory resolution, presented by 
U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes, the Coun- 
cil turned to less controversial issues. 
Compromise had saved the day and every- 
one’s face in addition. Russia had stated 
it would not discuss the Iranian issue-be- 
fore Apr. 10, and had not done so. Iran 
had demanded a hearing from the Council, 
and got it—with Gromyko absent. 

The Council members, other than 
Russia and Poland, had said the issue must 
be aired, and it was. Russia, getting the 
Persian oil she wants, spread some of it 
on the troubled waters at Hunter college. 

UN—an official spokesman said the 
abbreviation should not be UNO—had 
weathered another storm. It was UN- 
likely to be the last. Poland’s demand 
that the United Nations bring pressure on 


Spain to oust Franco alone assured that. 
Election. So far as Iran is concerned 
the next issue was a national election, to 
be held as soon as the Russian troops are 
withdrawn. Would the outcome be a left- 
ist swing which would make Iran a virtual 
ally of Russia, without necessitating the 
presence of Soviet troops? Abounasr Azod, 
spokesman of Tudeh, Iran’s leftist party, 
predicted it would sweep the polls. Op- 
ponents charge Tudeh is financed and 
dominated from Moscow. “No more 
Soviet-sponsored than leftist parties in 
England or America,” said Azod. 

Next Crisis? United Nations offi- 
cials, optimistic but not blindly so, won- 
dered what issue, arising from diver- 
gencies among the wartime Allies, would 
next rise to plague them. The Greek elec- 
tion (see Fire in Greece) was over. The 
Indonesian revolt was simmering down. 

Chief problem on the horizon was 
Yugoslavia (see PATHFINDER, Apr. 10), 
where the great Adriatic port of Trieste 
was a bone of contention. Further down 
the Adriatic the former Italian satellite 
state of Albania caused concern. . Within 
the Russian zone of occupation, Albania 
was reported as having currently more 
than its share of ‘Soviet military attention. 

Postponement. Balkan difficulties 
were behind the Russian suggestion that 
the first of the important peace confer- 
ences, scheduled by the Moscow Agree- 
ment for “not later than May 1, 1946,” 
might need to be postponed. Britain and 
America, eager to see war-stricken Europe 
settle down, opposed postponement. “I 
have been much distressed at the slow 
progress made,” said Secretary Byrnes. 
This problem, at least, would not concern 
the United Nations. Russia, France, Brit- 
ain, U.S. would try to settle it direct. 
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AT THE COUNCIL TABLE. Line-up of UN statesmen included (I. to r. in front row) America's 
Stettinius and Byrnes, Australia's Col. W. R. Hodgson. (speakings into microphone) and Brazil's 
Pedro Leao Valloso. (SEE: Compromise) 
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| AGREE. Iran's Hussein Ala bows to UN reso- 
lution. (SEE: Compromise) 


Question for America 


Herbert Hoover had been sent to 
Europe to report on the food situation. 
Last week he made his first report. 

“Famine is inevitable,’ he said, in 
London after a tour of the continent, “un- 
less America and other large wheat-pro- 
ducing countries immediately ship all 
available food supplies. . . . The world 
cannot hate . . . even children of the 
enemy.” 

Meaning. What Hoover said wasn't 
new. But with each passing week it be- 
came more urgent. With all his prestige 
Hoover had framed a question—largely 
for America to answer. 


MacArthur's Answer 


. In Tokyo the first session of the four- 
power Allied control commission set 
sparks flying between Gen. MacArthur and 
the Russian delegate, Lieut. Gen. Kuzma 
Derevyanko. 

MacArthur’s plans for running Japan 
ran into these proposals by Derevyanko: 
(1) keep the press out of control commis- 
sion proceedings; (2) examine all decrees 
by MacArthur and rescripts by Emperor 
10 days before issuance; (3) internation- 
alize council secretariat; (4) hold new 
elections if those of Apr. to elect too 
many Diet members the Reds object to. 

Result: Derevyanko’s proposals didn’t 
get far with MacArthur. He thumbed 
down the proposal to keep the press out 
of control commission proceedings. “It is 
advisable,” he said, “to open all meetings 
to the public and press to avoid any sus- 
picion of secret devices, undertakings or 
commitments.”’ The other proposals were 
pigeonholed for future consideration, 

Meanwhile MacArthur reaffirmed his 
occupation policies and tied them in with 
faith in the United Nations, “The UN,” 
he said, “admirable as is its purpose, great 
and noble as are its aims, can only survive 
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to achieve that purpose and those aims if 
it accomplishes as to all nations just what 
Japan proposes to accomplish unilaterally 
through its new constitution—abolish war 
as a sovereign right. Such renunciation 
must be simultaneous and universal . , .” 

Meaning. The Reds were using their 
place in the control council as a wedge 
to make trouble for MacArthur. But he 
had proved tough and intelligent enough 
to handle them—both on immediate ques- 
tions and on the broader issues of Japan’s 
ultimate place in the world. His tie-up 
between his constitution for Japan and UN 
had showed he could take the ball away 
from the Communists on their own field— 
ideology. By depicting a peaceful Japan in 
a peaceful world under democratic proc- 
esses he had struck at the confusion and 
despair under which communism might 
thrive in Japan as elsewhere. 


Cotton Close-Down 


Britain’s Labor Government went 
ahead with its socialistic program by an- 
nouncing that the great, century-old Liv- 
erpool Cotton Exchange, closed during 
the war, will not be reopened. 

Instead, the Government will do all 
the cotton buying and distribute it to 
British industries. 

The move was attacked in both Brit- 
ain and America. “This is one of the ways 
in which the socialists are trying to pre- 


vent British business men from earning 
a living!” said Conservative Sir Oliver 
Lyttelton, former head of the British 


Board of Trade. 

In America, Wilbert Ward, vice pres- 
ident of the National City Bank and presi- 
dent of the American Foreign Trade 
}ankers Association, said: “It is an easy 
step from government purchase of cotton 
by Great Britain to government sale of 
cotton in America by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. The net effect would be to 
close out the largest commodity market 
in the world in which private traders have 
dealt. 

“To eliminate such an important part 
‘ of our export market from private trade 
is inconsistent with plans for expanding 
world economy which the Colmer con- 
gressional committee has said is the goal 
of our economic policy to which we are 
devoting many billions of dollars. This 
needs to be discussed very carefully in 
relation to the proposed British loan.” 


India 


Time was short and the task incredi- 
bly difficult. Tornados of potential rebellion 
were gathering throughout famine be- 
deviled India. Last week the winds of dis- 
content whipped around the ears of the 
British cabinet mission which had come to 
try to find a formula for a free India. 

That was a fundamental aim on which 
everyone—the British and the Indian 
groups who hated each other as bitterly 
as they hated the British—could agree. 
Even the British, who had based an em- 
pire on subjugation of India, seemed sin- 
cerely eager for a free India now. 

Perhaps the British had little choice. 
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PATTERN FOR TROUBLE: India's racial, religious, political, economic patchwork. (SEE: India) 


In London the New Statesman summed it 
up: “In India we have reached the climax. 
The British are not in a position to assert 
their old domination, nor does the British 
Government or British people desire to do 
so. Aircraft and tanks can ‘restore order,’ 
but to hold India under alien rule is no 
longer physically or morally possible.” 

Dilemma. If holding India under 
alien rule had become impossible, giving 
her a firm government of her own seemed 
just as impossible. There was the di- 
lemma. India’s 389 million people wanted 
independence too passionately to be held 
down much longer. Yet they clung at 
least as passionately to divisive religious 
beliefs and other old hand-downs that 
seemed incompatible with any workable 
modern government. 

The British themselves were partly 
responsible. “Divide and conquer” had 
been a good working rule for imperialism. 
Following it, the British had kept India 
split, among other things, into two great 
religions, eleven provinces, and 562 “na- 
tive states.” 

None of the divisions had been in- 
vented by the British. All had grown out 
of India’s long, orientally checkered his- 
tory. But the British had spent the better 
part of two centuries skillfully harnessing 
and using India’s internal differences as 
an excuse and means of keeping India 
down. Now the differences were far too 


“strongly developed to be brushed away. 


Hindu vs. Moslem. The most omi- 
nous of all these differences was between 
the two great religions. Some 68% of all 
Indians were Hindus. They made up a 
large majority of the population of six of 


the 11 provinces of British India (see 
map). Of the 22% of Indians who were 
Mohammedans, more than half lived in 
Bengal and the Punjab—though there they 
made up only slightly more than half the 
local population, Regions with highest 
percentages of Moslems were the north- 
west frontier (92%); Sind (71%) and 
Kashmir (75%). The 562 native states— 
many so small they should have been 
called estates—remained a hodge-podge 
of religions, governmental systems, and 
mixtures of ancient and modern cultures. 

With the native states the British 
constitution-makers would have little 
trouble. The native princes had been 
British puppets so long they could be 
pulled and moved at will. But the two 
great religions had gotten out of hand. 

Paradoxically, the introduction of 
parliamentary institutions had done the 
most to get them out of hand. While 
freedom from Britain was remote, Hindus 
and Moslems had gotten along together 
pretty well. But, particularly in the last 
10 years, the elections held by the British 
to form Indian parliaments as first steps 
toward self-government had widened the 
Moslem-Hindu split. 

The two main political parties were 
largely religious: (1) Congress party, rep- 
resenting the Hindus, thought it ostensi- 
bly spoke for all India, and its president, 
Maulana Azad, was a Moslem; (2) the 
Moslen? League under Mohammed Jinnah. 

Jinnah and other Moslem leaders 
shouted that the only chance of keeping up 
the Moslem faith in an independent India 
lay in dividing the country into two states. 
The Moslem part they called Pakistan. As 
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GOING SOUTH. George S. Messersmith (1) and William Pawley were slated for key ambassa- 
dorships to Argentina and Brazil. (SEE: Pinch Hitters) 


they conceived it (see map) Pakistan 
would have a population of over 100 mil- 
lion. But 39 million of them would be 
Hindus—a minority within the Moslem 
state. Some 30 million Moslems would re- 
main as a minority in Hindustan. 

To get even this much identity be- 
tween geographical, political and religious 
divisions, Pakistan itself would have to 
be split into two sections 700 miles apart: 
Bengal, in the east, containing the largely 
Hindu metropolis of Calcutta; and the 
Moslem provinces in the northwest. 

Ridiculing the proposal, Pandit 
Nehru, Congress leader, said: “It is in- 
conceivable that southern Punjab or west- 
ern Bengal including Calcutta could be a 
part of Pakistan. We would have left, in 
Pakistan, an area incapable of defending 
itself or of being economically strong 
enough to endure or progress.” 

Headaches. Complexities like these 
were only the most outstanding of the 
problems that had to be solved before 
India could become even a free Dominion 
of the British Empire. The cabinet mis- 
sion was faithfully conferring with Indian 
leaders of all parties and religions. It had 
met the Viceroy’s executive council, the 
governors of the 11 provinces, the pre- 
miers of the northwest frontier, Sind and 
Assam provinces. It had met Ghandi and 
was about to meet Jinnah. 

Solution? Ghandi, as usual, had put 
his views on an unassailably high moral 
plane. “If we cease to be inferiors,” he 
told the mission, “we shall not fear or hate 
the British because they shall cease to be 
our superiors.” 

Nobody could argue with that’... 
but it wasn’t much practical help. 

And on the practical side there were 
immediate threats of famine and revolt 
and the Russians on the other side of the 
northwest frontier ready to capitalize on 
the evils of capitalist imperialism and the 
woes of the dark races. Something had to 
be done. Something would be. But if the 
cabinet mission had found the solution by 
last week it hadn’t told a puzzled world. 
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Pinch Hitters 


To bolster’ America’s shaky Good 
Neighbor policy and try to repair recent 
blunders a crack team of new ambassa- 
dors headed for Latin America’s key capi- 
tals—Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 

George Messersmith, keen career dip- 
lomat with more than 30 years’ experience 
in Europe and Latin America, was as- 
signed to Buenos Aires as America’s first 
ambassador there since Spruille Braden’s 
recall last August. 

As American counsul in Berlin and 
Vienna in the early 1930s, Messersmith 
had experience in dealing with Nazis. That 
experience was expected to come in handy 
in dealing with the fascist-minded Peron 
government. Braden’s policy of bluster 
and intervention had simultaneously an- 
tagonized and entrenched Peron. The time 
had come for finesse. Messersmith had 





shown he could provide plenty of that. 

To Rio. William Pawley, until now 
ambassador to Peru, had been okayed by 
Brazil for U.S. envoy there. The 49-year- 
old South Carolinian spent 15 years in 
Central and South America, followed by 
12 years in Europe and the Far East. In 
the Orient he was first in the export busi- 
ness, then organized airlines, later was 
business representative of Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault’s “Flying Tigers” and of 
the U.S. Army. Pawley had the back- 
ground to be a much better negotiator 
than his predecessor, ex-braintruster Adolf 
A. Berle. 


Fire in Greece 


In Greece the national elections 
which, it had been feared, might bring 
civil war, went off without major vio- 
lence. But the threat of civil war re- 
mained. If anything, it grew stronger. 

The leftists had boycotted the elec- 
tions. They had charged that with British 
troops in the country the results were 
stacked for the conservatives. The British 
maintained that with teams of British, 
French and American observers on hand 
to check the fairness of voting procedures 
the elections had been fair. 

Result. Despite the leftist boycott 
the vote was big. It resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Populists—ex- 
treme rightists. They pressed ahead with 
plans to hold a plebiscite on the issue of 
restoring ‘he monarchy. In London, King 
George II indicated he was more than will- 
ing to come back. In Athens, Regent 
Damaskinos was more than willing to re- 
sign and let the King take over 

Chief obstacle to George’s hopes was 
the British Labor Government. Already 
under fire for “Toryism in international 
affairs,” Bevin’s cabinet wasn’t ready to 
restore a king in Greece—one of Church- 
ill’s pet schemes. Besides, it looked as if 
any attempt to bring George back would 
touch off that civil war. 





International 


BUTCHER BROUGHT TO BOOK. K. H. Frank, who, as Nazi governor of Czechoslovakia, was 
dubbed "Butcher of Lidice,” faces a people's court in Prague. 
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The Family 


Pre-Tested 


Scientific tests, which help determine 
general intelligence, aid agencies 
in placing babies for adoption 


Only a few years ago adopting a baby 
was something of a pig-in-a-poke proposi- 
tion. Foster parents picked a child for its 
infant charm or appeal but rarely had any 
way of checking its intelligence. 

Today it’s easier to match the baby 
to the ambitions of its new parents. Rea- 
son is that psychologists have devised and 
improved examinations that show how a 
baby—as young as four months—is devel- 
oping. Though testers cannot predict 
whether a child will turn out to be a gen- 
ius, they can tell something about his gen- 
eral mental capacities. 

There are a number of testing meth- 
ods in use but the standard one is called 
the Gesell technique after Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, pioneer in intelligence testing of 
small children. Babies up to three years 
are tested for four things: Muscular con- 
trol and posture; adaptive behavior—use 
the child makes of arms and legs; lan- 
guage; “‘personal-social” adjustment to en- 
vironment, feeding, etc. 

How psychologists reckon with a very 
young baby’s coos, kicks and gurgles was 
demonstrated last week in New York at 
the Child Placing and Adoption Agency, 
State Charities Aid Association. There 
Pete, a four-month-old candidate for adop- 
tion, jiggled around on an examining table 
as psychologist Simon H. Tulchin ex- 
plained the Gesell procedure. 

Rating. “Pete isn’t judged by what 
he can do,” said Tulchin. “He’s judged by 
what he does compared to what most, not 
all, other infants of the same age do. Our 
objective is to learn whether the child’s 





Courtesy 
ALL FOR ME? This tot can't imagine where the pretty eggs came from but the picture (r) reveals her mother's secret. (See: Hard-boiled, Huh?) 
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mind is developing normally in co-ordina- 
tion with his body and to gain a fair idea 
of his intelligence.” 

In his tests, Pete proved himself 
ahead of his Gesell-set age. He followed 
a wooden hoop with his eyes; turned his 
head at the sound of a bell; and held his 
head up, flexed his legs gingerly when 
pulled to a sitting position. Sometimes a 
child may be ahead of his age level in one 
area, behind in another, said Tulchin. 

The younger the child, the less posi- 
tive one can be of test results. Yet when 
50 children under a year old were tested, 
then re-tested at 5 and 7, it was found that 
the first estimate of their mental develop- 
ment had been accurate, according to Tul- 
chin. It is not uncommon, though, for 
children to be backward in early years, 
later catch up to normal. Therefore, when 
tests show an infant to be subnormal he is 
given several re-tests. 

Placing. Once his test was completed 
and the score tabulated, Pete was 
“matched” to the applicant parents with 
backgrounds and apparent mental capac- 
ities most similar to his own, 

Most social agencies now use scien- 
tific testing in arranging adoption. (These 
agencies handle roughly a fourth of total 
adoptions. One-fourth are handled inde- 
pendently, one-half by adopted child’s rel- 
atives.) Testing has encouraged adoption 
of children in good homes, agencies claim, 
particularly of very young babies who 
might otherwise have been by-passed by 
fearful parents. 


Hard-Boiled, Huh? 


You can make a sissy out of that 
hard-boiled egg with just a few scraps of 
paper, a bit of paste and the Easter paint 
pot. Dressed-up Mr. Egg will be the dar- 





WHO SAID IT? Lyn Applegit keeps people 
guessing. (SEE: Climbing with Dummy) 


ling of the holiday table or the children’s 
baskets. 

With only a little finger magic white 
or brown eggs can be transformed into 
bunnies, chickens, flowers or Humpty- 
Dumpties with wing collar and top hat. 
For a starter try the easy-to-make daisy. 

Dotty Daisy. Wrap a narrow strip 
ef yellow crepe paper (4 in. wide) snugly 
about egg (see picture). Cut a band (14x 
64 in.) out of white, lightweight card- 
board to form a collar in which to stand 
egg; slit top of collar at one end, bottom 
of collar at the other end so slits will inter- 
lock when band encircles egg. Fashion 
the daisy’s crown from two strips of white 
crepe paper (24x8 in.) cut in petal shapes. 
Paste parallel strips inside of band, calyx 
made from dark green crepe paper (2x7 
in.) on outside. Tie narrow yellow ribbon 
around calyx with bow at side. 

Funny Bunny. Start the bunny by 
drawing eyes, nose and mouth on a piece 
of plain writing paper; brush paste over 


of Dennison’s, Pathfinder photos 
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New York Dress Institute 


FORWARD, MARCH. Junior Miss lines up in a gray wool, basque type suit (/) that boasts a 
bustle; or in a coquettish navy blue woolen, gently flared around hips. (SEE: On Parade) 


surface and cover with pink crepe paper. 
Outline the eyes with black crayon. Cut 
out features and paste in place on a white 
egg. To make the bonnet cut a crescent- 
shaped brim (1x3 in.) out of white, light- 
weight cardboard. Fold a narrow strip of 
nile green crepe paper (4x14 in.) in half 
lengthwise. Slip the folded edge over the 
outer edge of brim and stretch around 
brim, pasting ends in place. 

Use a strip of the same color paper 
for the crown (4x5 in.). Fold in half and 
paste fold to inner edge of brim. Then 
gather open edges and tie on inside with 
heavy thread. Turn hat right side out and 
paste in place on egg. Next cut oval, taper- 
ing ears (}x3 in.) out of white, lightweight 
cardboard and line with pink crepe paper; 
crease through middle. Paste ears on 
either side of bonnet and cover joining 
with flower circles of pink crepe paper 
(14 in.). Also, place three or four flower 
circles around inside of bonnet. Stand egg 
on top of small round party cup (4 in.). 
Cut ruffle across the grain (2x12 in.). Fold 
back (} in.) and shirr folded edge over 
knitting needle. Slip onto heavy thread 
and tie in place around party cup with nar- 
row pink satin ribbon.- Add bow of match- 
ing ribbon in front. / 

For keepsake eggs pierce hole with 
large needle at each end of raw egg and 
blow out contents. 


Climbing with Dummy 


When Lyn Applegit, 17, swished on 
stage in a shimmering black evening dress 
the audience at Marine Air Base, Cherry 
Point, N.C., bombarded her with a chorus 
of wolfish whistles. 
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But Seaman Second Class Jerry 
O’Flaherty, on stage with Lyn—in her lap, 
in fact—whistled right back at what few 
girls there were in the audience. Then 
the dummy looked up derisively at Lyn, 
wagged his head at the 9,000 Marines and 
said: “Aw, fellows, don’t let’s get funny! 
I can give you all the lowdown about Lyn 
and then you won't want her.” 

That’s the way Jerry has talked to 
Lyn ever since he came to live at her home 
at Bellerose, N.Y., when she was 9 
years old. And Lyn merely looks at him, 
smiling with lips closed. She’s one ven- 
triloquist who apparently doesn’t move her 
lips, besides being one of only 50 women 
in the International Brotherhood of Ven- 
triloquists, 

Work, Work, Work. Though audi- 
ences agree she’s a professional performer, 
Lyn keeps her amateur rating while still in 
high school, concentrates on getting expe- 
rience. She doesn’t stint on that, either. 
Recently she did 25 shows in two days at 
an Atlantic City army hospital. 

Jerry is the second dummy Lyn’s had. 
When she was 8, her father, a trade 
paper editor who always had a hankering 
for ventriloquism, bought her a depart- 
ment store dummy. Mr. Applegit knew 
just enough about voice-throwing to get 
Lyn started (her only instructions). When 
he found, a year later, that she was getting 
somewhere he rewarded her with Jerry. 

At first Lyn was jealous of the atten- 
tion Jerry got. But now she lets him do 
all the talking, even writes his scripts. In 
return, she expects him to help her through 
college. Being an honor student, Lyn 
hopes to get an Edgar Bergen Foundation 
Scholarship in Radio and Theater, go on 





to speech college. Beyond that, Lyn and 
Jerry have their caps set for radio and 
television stardom, 


On Parade 


From Fifth Avenue to Main Street 
American women are paging through fash- 
ion magazines, milling about stores. Rea- 
son, of course, is Easter and spring—when 
feminine dress-up mood hits its peak. 

Variety and smartness of costumes 
they're finding make it a joy to join this 
year’s parade. As always, suits are in the 
lead because of their round-the-clock 
wearability. There seems to be no end to 
types to choose from: The slim dress- 
maker suit with long, fitted jacket; youth- 
ful bolero suit, either in wool or benga- 
line; the ultra dressy model—hip-length 
coat and swashbuckling sleeves preferred; 
or the short jacket suit featuring cuffed or 
push-up short sleeves. 

Other Favorites. Runner-up to a 
suit is the newly-returned dress and coat 
ensemble. Typical is a costume combining 
a full-length black woolen coat with a 
black and white polka-dotted crepe dress. 
As in other seasons, the bright print dress, 
with a fanciful bonnet, will be many an 
Easter parader’s “first choice.” 

For Juniors, suits are more important 
than ever, with basque, box and peplum 
type jackets predominant. One attractive 
outfit is in chalk-striped brown wool, the 
collarless box jacket flaring gracefully over 
a slim skirt with center kick pleat. Another 
Easterish suit, made from black and white 
tie silk, has a long-sleeved jacket that but- 
tons all the way down from a small round 
collar and a pinched waistline encircled 
with matching black buttons. 

More than ever, variety is the spice of 
suit fashion. Quantity is something else 
again. Fabric shortages seem destined to 
outlast spring, making it still something 
of a feat to find just the suit that suits. 


Food 


Short-Changed 


When Mrs. Housewife goes to market 
to buy meat, eight times out of ro she 
pays over-ceiling prices. This was what 
R. J. Eggert, American Meat Institute 
director, told Congress. 

Eggert based his statement on a sur- 
vey by independent market research 
agencies in 11 cities. All purchases were 
made by housewife shoppers and each 
purchase represented specific cuts avail- 
able at the time. 

“Overcharges are widespread and fla- 
grant,” said Eggert. ‘“The illegal mark-ups 
are on high and low-grade cuts alike. In 
some areas the low-grade cuts, ordinarily 
purchased by the workingman, are much 
higher.” 

20°%, Overcharge. Here is what the 
survey showed: 

Prices on some cuts were twice the 
ceiling (on a few cuts, three times the 


, 


ceiling price) in 83% of the stores sur- 
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MEAT STORY. American Meat Institute's Eggert (r) points out facts about illegal prices to Con- 
gressman Flannagan. (SEE: Short-Changed) 


veyed. Sixty-eight per cent of the cuts 
purchased were 29% over ceiling, while 
the average overcharge was 20%. This 
means the average housewife spends $1.20 
and more every time she buys $1 worth of 
meat and that the Nation as a whole pays 
an annual meat overcharge of $14 billion. 

Economic Stabilizer Bowles, trying 
to offset these conditions, ordered sub- 
sidy payments withheld from slaughterers 
paying over-ceiling prices; asked house- 
wives not to overpay; jacked up beef and 
pork prices one to four cents, promised 
similar hikes. for lamb, veal and mutton. 

Asked whether this would do the 
trick, OPA officials said they weren’t too 
optimistic. 


Holiday Special 


When appetizing aromas waft through 
the house during the Easter season, 
chances are that hot cross buns are baking. 
As traditional as dyed eggs, buns with the 
cross on top appeal to guests for their 
spicy flavor, to hostesses for their easy-to- 
make, easy-to-keep qualities. For the 
sweet yeast dough is just as good made 
from the new emergency flour, can be pre- 
pared two days in advance and popped 
into the oven when guests drop in. 

Hot Cross Buns. To make the 
dough, scald 1 c. milk, add 4 c. shortening, 
I c. sugar, 1 tsp. salt. Cook to lukewarm. 
Add enough of 6 c. flour to make thick 
batter. Soften 2 packages yeast in 4 c. 
lukewarm water, mix into batter with 2 
beaten eggs. Beat well. Add 1 tsp. cinna- 
mon, } tsp. allspice, rest of flour to make 
soft dough. Knead until satiny, on lightly- 
floured board. This mixture can then be 
placed in refrigerator until needed. 

When buns are desired, remove dough 
from refrigerator, place in greased bowl, 
cover and let rise until doubled. Punch 
down and let rest 10 min. Shape into 
small buns, place on greased baking sheet. 
Now with knife or scissors, cut a small 
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cross in top of each bun. Let rise until 
doubled. Bake in moderate oven (375° 
F.) 20 to 25 min. For final touch, follow 
the outline of the cross with confection- 
ers sugar icing. - Yield: 3 doz. buns, 


Health 


“Oriental Peril” 


Until the Twentieth Century, the ad- 
jective “pock-marked” was used in de- 
scribing people as casually as “fair” or 
“dark.” Smallpox was that common. 

Nevertheless, since it was a killer, its 
epidemics were endured with dread. A 
generation and a half have passed since 
vaccination curbed smallpox in Europe and 
America—but last week, on the West 
Coast, people showed the dread was still 
there. 

Servicemen returning from the Orient 
brought the virus with them. Cases sprang 
up in Seattle and San Francisco. The num- 
ber stayed short of 100 and deaths failed 
to reach the dozen-mark. Nevertheless, 
frightened people queued up outside hospi- 
tals demanding vaccination. 

Rumor Epidemic. Adding to the un- 
easiness was talk that the new cases were 
of an “Oriental” type of the disease against 
which vaccination wouldn’t work. 

Health authorities scotched this. The 
servicemen had contracted the disease, 
they said, because any 12-million-man 
vaccination program is bound to miss a 
few. 

Superpox? The dreaded “Oriental 
germ,” they added, was simply the old 
“severe’ type of the disease which vacci- 
nation had virtually wiped out in the U.S. 
and Europe. 

The confusion sprang from the fact 
that (until doctors\mention it) most peo- 
ple don’t know there is a “mild” smallpox 
still rampant in the U.S. Less severe than 
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MOLASSES COOKIES 


8 cups all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 

l4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 cups molasses 

1 cup lard, melted 
Vm cup butter, melted 
10 tablespoons boiling water 
Granulated sugar 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, salt 
and spices. 2. Combine the molasses, 
melted shortening and boiling water. 
3. To these liquid ingredients, add 4 
cups of dry ingredients and blend well. 
4. Add remaining 4 cups of dry in- 
gredients gradually, beating well after 
each addition. 5. Let stand in a cool 
place about 1 hour. 6. Turn onto a 
lightly floured board. Roll 14 inch 
thick. Cut with large, floured cooky 
cutter. Sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Bake in hot oven. Amount: 5 dozen. 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA . 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, Eoquutiing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Color 


Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 
This offer good only in the United Stotes. Z-82 
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Once in a lifetime 


do you get a thrilling, unusual 
opportunity like this with a book 
which every family in America 
will want to buy at once 


HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR Il 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 4 
and 200 assisting editors 
11©0 PAGES — 200 ACTION PHOTOS 


SELLING LIKE WILDFIRE! 
BIG CASH PROFITS! 


Write quickly for full details of 
Distributorship. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
1020U Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Sell America’s Biggest 
TV Line of Everyday Cards 


eth ee eee 


AUTO» SHOW friends, others 12 fast-sellimz 


CASH Barco ec a as 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 61-H, Holyoke, Mass. 








SIX HANDSOME CUSHION MUMS 


Hardy field grown cushion mums which will produce 
hundreds of blooms. Colors include bronze, rose, dee 
red, white, yellow, and red with yellow center. ah 
ideal garden varieties. Shipment to you at planting 
time prepaid. One assortment $1.00 or two for $1.75. 
Mail your order today! 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES 


Dept. P, Route 5, Elkhart, Ind. 











FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS rs ont to wens 
OF HELPING SOOTHE T BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY As DIRECTED 






PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many nurses and certain hospitals! Relieves pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for eas 

removal. Buy at your druggist’s mildly mnadicated. 


CUTICURA Siiturn? 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
°637-D Adams Building D Adams Building = Wasshinigton, D. C D. Cc. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $995 


Genuine beautiful sees Satire 
Monu Markers. 


ments, et @EASY 
| or mone — Teele ; TERMS ¢—— 


Rockdale Monument Co., art cas €45 Jollet, tIl-Le_. 








AT PAINT AND 
Stn Ne cs WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


THE SAVOGRAN CO.,BOSTON 10.MASS. 
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FEAR IN FRISCO. Smallpox scared Westerners to vaccination-queues. (SEE: "Oriental Peril") 


most measles, it spreads because its vic- 
tims don’t know they have it. 


Mock TB 


A major mystery to tuberculosis ex- 
perts has been “healed childhood TB’— 
which leaves lung-scars but confers no re- 
liable immunity. It is biologically illogical 
— if it really is tuberculosis, 

Now, to help solve this mystery, 
comes another just as baffling. It centers 
around a spore-fungus called histoplasma 
capsulatum. 

In the late 1930s Dr. C. E. Smith, 
Stanford university, wondered if some 
supposed TB might not be a “mild” form 
of lung-fungus infection. A severe form— 
rare but fatal—was known to be spread by 
a western fungus called coccidiodomyces. 
Might not there be many non-fatal, un- 
diagnosed cases around too? 

Miss. Unfortunately, suspected vic- 
tims showed negative skin-reactions to 
coccidiodomycosis toxins. This seemed to 
rule out this fungus as cause of mock-TB. 
But real TB was equally well ruled out— 
by negative tuberculin-tests . . . so per- 
sistent doctors widened their search for 
another fungus suspect. 

Dr. Amos Christie, Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, thinks histoplasma may be it. This 
fungus had been known since 1906 as cause 
of a few—always fatal—acute infections. 
It is a yeast-type earth-moldy perhaps 
carried by dogs which contract the disease. 
The fungus, Christie says, is common 
through a pear-shaped chunk of the U.S. 
bounded by St. Louis, Little Rock, Ark., 
Columbus, Ohio, and Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 

After the Army rejected abnormally 
large numbers of Tennessee men for 
“childhood TB” (indicated by calcified 
scars), Vanderbilt doctors tested children 
from the same areas with histoplasmosis 
toxin. They said “perhaps two of three” 
cases of lung scars could have been caused 
by the fungus operating as a “benign,” 
self-limiting respiratory infection. 

United States Public Health Service 
physicians were on the same trail. They 
also got hopeful results—skin reactions 
they called “mild positive.” 
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Quandary. Under the direction of 
Dr. Carroll Palmer, a USPHS test is being 
given in Kansas City, Mo., to 20,000 chil- 
dren. Doubt which remains in the doctors’ 
minds is this: Could not the “mild posi- 
tive” reaction show simply that the mold 
was an irritant, not necessarily that it had 
earlier infected the children and built an 
“anti-body” in their blood? 


Religion 


Grade School Evangelism 


Into Bible Church, Tacoma, Wash., 
crowded 1,200 grammar school pupils fresh 
from their supper tables. Each held out 
a ticket to be punched before entering the 
church auditorium. 

Inside, an experiment in mass youth 
evangelism awaited them. It had been 
carefully planned. A group of 50 church- 
women visited Tacoma grade schools, 
talked to children during lunch hours and 
recesses, gave them tickets for four eve- 
nings of “something special” at the church. 

Now that special something was 
ready. Onto a screen above the preacher’s 
platform a magic-lantern cast a brightly- 
colored text of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Sermon in Slides. The children 
bowed their heads and repeated it. Some 
had to glance up to follow words they sel- 
dom said. Next came color slides of birds 
and flowers, then scenes from Biblical 
stories. The pastor stood by the screen to 
narrate. 

Then the lights went on. The young- 
sters were invited to an “inquiry room” 
where members of the congregation an- 
swered questions about church and faith. 
The room was jammed, and three dozen 
adults were kept busy giving whys and 
wherefores. 

The Harvest. Now, six months later, 
church workers are still swamped with 
follow-up work. Sunday school classes 
were opened to 200 of the youngsters who 
had never been before. Seven hundred 
children had attended all four nights, were 
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promptly put on a list to receive religious 
storybooks as prizes. 

To distribute the prizes church work- 
ers made contacts in scores of new homes, 
won many converts to their evangelistic 
faith, laid the foundation for an entirely 
new educational campaign “to bring the 
altar into every home and heart.” 


“Such as | Have...” 


“Conservative” has long been part 
and parcel of the name and make-up of the 
Church of the Brethren. Simple in life 
and habit they have earned the title will- 
ingly, call themselves Conservative Dun- 
kers (baptizers). 

But last week at Marietta, Pa., they 
approached the “drastic” mark to do their 
bit for overseas relief: An auctioneer’s 
gavel was calling for bids on farm equip- 
ment so the owner could go abroad and 
help the needy. 

Creditors. Man-of-the-day was a 
wiry 36-year-old farmer with a mop of 
blond hair. His name: Isaac Earhart. His 
purpose: To raise enough money to leave 
his family debt-free while he spends two 
years helping European farmers with crop 
problems, demonstrating the practical 
meaning of his church’s doctrine: “We are 
all brethren in God.” 

To buy the offered items, about 400 
persons congregated near the Earhart barn 
shortly after noon. Brethren were pre- 
dominant, many of their wives wearing 
prim poke-bonnets as had their mothers 
and grandmothers. Bearded Amish farm- 
ers, strangers who had heard of the sale 
through local papers and clergymen from 
other churches also crowded round. 

Wondering Children. Brethren chil- 
dren ran a hot dog stand for the bidders, 
raised money to send a heifer to an im- 
poverished farmer overseas. The four Ear- 
hart children peered wide-eyed as familiar 
things changed hands. Mrs. Earhart was 
too busy with kitchen chores to watch. 

Bidding began with odds and ends 
that brought from 10¢ to $10. Heavy ¢éom- 





New Era 


GOING, GOING. Farmer Earhart (in jacket) 
really gave. (SEE: "Such as | Have. . 


petition followed as a new tractor went 
for $2,410. Livestock (two mules, 25 cows 
and heifers) brought about $3,000. Total 
sales finally reached the $7,500 needed to 
pay off mortgages, other debts. 

(Definitely not for sale: 
old daughter Elaine’s pet calf.) 

Evrope-Bound. With money for the 
debts packed away, Earhart was ready to 
leave. Last week he had begun the trip 
that will take him (with another Brethren 
volunteer from Washington state) to Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Italy. 

Expenses will be paid by the Brethren 
Service Committee; $60 a month will be 
given to support the Earhart family dur- 
ing the father’s absence, and neighbors will 
till his land to keep it fertile. But he gets 
no salary, no profit—only a chance to ful- 
fill what he calls “duty to give fully of 
ourselves in living proof of our beliefs 
and our hope for peace through brother- 
hood.” 

Such as I have, give I thee.—Acts 
3:6. 


Five-year- 





New Era 


NO TEARS. Mrs. Earhart, the children, think daddy's doing right. (SEE: "Such as | Have .. .") 
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POPULAR PRICED 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 








(Model 101) 


Powerful AC-DC superheterodyne circuit. Life- 
like tone. Jam-proof; rapid-cycle automatic record 
changer. Plays 12 ten inch records or 10 twelve 
inch records. Piano-finish rare wood cabinet. 
Easily portable. See your CLARION Dealer. 





AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUDIBEL RATED 


FM ano TELEVISION 


SPONGEAWAY 


Checks 
Scratching 


You give yourscratching dog quick 
comfort when yousponge him with 
(or dip him in) Sponge-Away solu- 
tion, te allays itching; kills any 
fleas, lice, ticks. Also promotes 
healing, regrowth of hair. Don't 
let your pet scratch himself into 
@ worse condition or continue suf- 
fering. Get 25c¢ bottle op 2 
quarts) from pet, drug or depart- 
ment store today. 


A PULVEX QUALITY DOG PRODUCT 
TRAVEL Sucsticr 


the organs of balance 
relieved with 













It’s easy to build this household appli- 

ance and profitable to use. Save up to 

75% Operates on 110 or 32 volts.Plans 

show 5 sizes and are easy to follow. 

ENJOY MAKING ON oF these 

freezers from new or used parts. No ex- 

pert knowledge needed. Mail $i. 00 bill or 

check for complete plans and catalog. 

LE JAY MFG. CO., 410 Loday Bidz., Minneapolis 8, Mina, 


CHORE GIRL 


Bock again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
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Nurse’s Day 


Last year Americans paid more than 
$44 million to 21,000 women. It was not 
a large sum as nation-wide budgets go. 
Citizens hardly noticed it. 

They hardly noticed the women, 
either, until President Truman called on 
them to take a bow last week—‘Know 
Your Public Health Nurse Week.” 

The nurses took the tribute without 
slowing their pace. They kept up their 
rounds: Clinic, school, city tenement, re- 
mote mountain cabin, outlying farm, any- 
where there was pain to ease, ignorance 
or dirt to fight, disease or death to fore- 
stall, a new baby to be cared for. 

Fleeting Hours. Time is the nurse’s 
worst enemy. She fights it with well- 
planned schedules and—nowadays—with 
telephone and automobile. In the U.S., she 
has it licked: Well over half her time is 
spent tending patients. 

She isn’t satisfied, however, any more 
than were her predecessors of the 1880s, 
when “visiting nurses’ first appeared in 
Boston and Philadelphia and New York’s 
famous Henry st. Settlement was organ- 
ized. No more so is the U.S. Public Health 
Service, because goo of the Nation’s 3,000- 
odd counties still lack nurses, 

Most of these are thinly-settled rural 
areas where state governments find it im- 
practical to assign a nurse to cover so 
much ground for so few people. Public 
health nurse coverage is weak in the 
West, best in the South and New England. 

Joint Effort. Qualifications are set by 
the National Organization for Public Nurs- 
ing and the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Sal- 
aries are set by states, paid jointly by the 
Federal government, states, counties, cities 
and life insurance companies anxious over 
policyholders’ health. 

Typical public health nurse is Miss 
Grace M. Hardman, now in her 13th year 
with Maryland’s Cumberland-Allegany 
County Health Department. She goes 
willingly wherever duty takes her, but finds 
most inspiring her rounds in the Cumber- 
land (Md.) public schools which are pic- 
tured here. 
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1. THAT THEY MAY GROW. Putting the old adage of “a stitch in time” to good use, 
Nurse Grace Hardman stands by as a teacher in a Cumberland public school puts her 
class through an eye drill. If any defects in young eyesight show up here... 
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2. The pupil gets a special examination so specific faults can be recognized. In this 
case the teacher herself is a pupil—learning how to conduct the tests alone when 
Nurse Hardman is busy elsewhere. But young troubles don’t end with eyes... 


3. Hearing presents a continual job for the nurse. Here, a youngster who’s had trouble 
following classwork has been sent to Nurse Hardman by an alert teacher. If he can’t 
hear sounds from this special device, a doctor’s care will be sought to correct ailment. 


PATHFINDER 





4, Children sometimes keep illness or infections “a secret’—but 5, Nurse Hardman takes over right away. Little Judy O'Neal got 
not from Nurse Hardman’s eagle eye. If signs of any real sick in class during the nurse’s visit and no time was wasted in 
trouble crop up during her rounds at Maryland schools... getting her to a comfortable couch where her pulse was taken. 


6 Knowing that children don’t like to visit the dentist any more than abso- 
lutely necessary, Nurse Hardman helps an oral hygienist demonstrate how 
teachers can recognize ailment symptoms that will really require... 


Pathfinder Photos 
7. A visit to the dentist’s office. Nurse Hardman tries to be on hand as § A check-up on vitamins in food served in the 
often as possible to cheer up the young patient and lend a helping and school cafeteria is in order. With nurses like this on 
expert hand to the man in white. When she’s through with this job... the job, young Americans have real “guardian angels.” 
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The Town 


Citizens’ Plan 
Omaha civic leaders create $14.6 mil- 


lion program to get new public 
works without increasing taxes 


Nearly a year ago business leaders of 
Omaha, Neb. (pop. 223,844), took stock 
of their city. To Henry Doorly, publisher 
of the Omaha World-Herald, it looked as 
if the city had let itself run down. Door- 
ly’s colleagues agreed, decided a thorough 
job of public planning was called for. 

With the sanction of Mayor Charles 
Leeman and the City Council, 168 civic- 
minded residents were named to a Citizens’ 
Committee headed by Russell J. Hopley, 
president of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The committee called in ex- 
perts, delved into all angles of municipal 
face-lifting, got the facts. 

By last week the planning job was 
finished. Omaha was headed for a $14.6 
million public improvement program that 
will be financed over the next six to 10 
years without increasing the city’s annual 
4.75-mill tax for debt retirement. How 
come such financial wizardry? By careful 
management in depression years, Omaha 
reduced its debt to a current $5.9 million, 
now can borrow more without increasing 
taxes. It can get loans at less than 1%. 

Next Step. All that is needed now is 
voter approval of bond issues which will 
be floated piecemeal over the next several 
years. Mayor and Council have indicated 
full approval of the committee’s plans. 

The committee divided its project 
recommendations into “urgent,” “neces- 
sary” and “desirable” classifications. 

Among “urgent” projects are street 
and new traffic-way construction, $3.1 
million; auditorium, $3 million; sanitation 
improvements, $2 million; playground and 


ae Ps ; a 


IT’S REALLY TRUE. The dictionary says Podunk is."'an imaginary small town taken as typical of placid dullness.” But there is a Podunk. It’s Podunk, 
N.Y., near Ithaca. Once a thriving community, the town now is a crossroads hamlet of only five families. Its main street’ is shown at right, Mayor 
Ray S. Ashberry (1) of nearby Trumansburg, points to a road sign proving Podunk's existence. 
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recreation facilities, $1.6 million; civic 
center, $1.5 million; municipal parking 
facilities, $1.3 million; Missduri river 
docks, $250,000. 


Traveling Books 


One out of three Americans—more 
than 35 million in all—have no access to 
public libraries. 

A new bill, introduced simultaneously 
in the House and the Senate, is intended 
to help them. Its sponsors are Sen. Lis- 
ter Hill (D.-Ala.) and Rep. Emily Taft 
Douglas (D.-Ill.). Their aim: “A more en- 
lightened, more intelligent America.” 

The bill calls for a Federal grant of 
$25,000 annually to each state over a 
period of four years to demonstrate the 
value of library services. 

Bookmobiles and other forms of trav- 
eling libraries would be used to reach per- 
sons in rural areas. States would be 
empowered to provide additional funds, up 
to $50,000 annually, which the Govern- 
ment would match, 

Offer Statistics. Sen. Hill and Rep. 
Douglas dug up a flock of figures to back 
their case. For instance, 1,322,494 Ala- 
bamans (47% of the state’s population) 
are without public library service. In Illi- 
nois, 22% of the people are without li- 
brary service. In Kentucky, the figure is 
65%. 

Hill and Mrs. Douglas think passage 
of their bill would do much towards cut- 
ting down these percentages. 


He Owns the Town 


When Rowe Carney, a motion picture 
theater owner of Rolla, Mo. (pop. 5,141), 
heard that Fred Pillman wanted to sell a 
town he hurried right down to the Phelps 





"Just an added touch or two and I'// be all set 
to lead the Easter parade.” 





County Courthouse the day of the auction. 

As excited onlookers watched, Carney 
bid $10,000 and won possession of the 
nearby community of Arlington, Mo., 
which includes 120 acres, a hotel, post- 
office, railway station, two stores and 15 
frame dwellings. The only thing wrong 
with Arlington is that it is a ghost town 
whose. residents number Pillman, his 
daughter, Martha Pillman Wright; the 
postmistress, Mrs. Maggie Southard, and 
her daughter and granddaughter. 

Pillman’s father, L. F. Pillman, 
founded Arlington in 1883 as a railroad 
shipping and rural trading center. After 
the father’s death in 1903, Fred Pillman, 
now 75, developed the town as a vacation 
and fishing resort and added a railroad tie 
business. Once the population reached 
nearly 100, but this dwindled as the resort 
business faded out. 

Disappointed. In recent years the 
buildings deteriorated and only shifting 
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BOOSTERS. Larry Kelson (/), Eldon Westenskow (c), Spafford Sumpion (rear) of Moroni, Utah, 
high school, and Ralph Blackham aid home town. (SEE: Community Cannery) 


families which could not obtain homes 
elsewhere moved into the houses. Pillman 
decided to sell out because of his advanc- 
ing age. 

“Shucks,” he said, when he was 
handed Carney’s check for $10,000, “I had 
hoped for at least $30,000.” 

Carney plans to repair the buildings, 
rejuvenate the town and make it a resort 
for Gasconade river fishermen again. 


New Idea 


In all the ambitious postwar programs 
put forth by American communities for 
tackling juvenile delinquency, one cardinal 
principle is emphasized over and over 
again: Give the youngsters things to do 
and places to do them and they'll keep out 
of trouble. 

It remained for a Macon, Ga. (pop. 
57,865), pool hall operator to be first in his 
calling to find a way to keep ‘teen-agers 
out of billiard parlors, where influences 
are not always of the best. 

Gift. The poolroom proprietor, Roy 
Candy, presented a $700 table, complete 
with cues, balls and chalk, to Macon’s new 
$46,000 ’teen-age recreational center which 
is being sponsored by the city’s First 
Christian Church for youths of all creeds. 

Candy, who has promised to pay for 
upkeep of the table, admits his gesture will 
cost him a good deal of the younger trade. 
But he thinks it will be better all around 
if boys are a little older before they fre- 
quent pool parlors. 

“I'd rather have the kids play here, 
in this- atmosphere,” he told the Rev. 
Cecil A. Denny, pastor of First Church. 
“It’s better.” 


Community Cannery 


Moroni, Utah, a Mormon community, 
is small (pop. 1158), but it has big ideas 
on community co-operation. In conjunc- 
tion with the nearby towns of Fountain 
Green, Chester and Wales, Moroni organ- 
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ized the Moroni Feed Co. and a turkey 
processing plant. Not satisfied, it has or- 
ganized a new co-operative cannery for 
residents of its immediate area. 

Every family in Moroni and its three 
neighbor towns donated from $5 to $10 to 
build the 40 by 100-foot cinder-block 
building which is the cannery’s home. 

Moroni itself gave $500 through the 
local relief society, Lions Club, turkey 
plant, power company and women’s clubs. 
School and community leaders (see pic- 
ture) sparked the drive. 

Ready to Go. Equipment, including 
boiler, kettles and can sealer, was donated 
by the state department of education and 
the North Sanpete school district. Some 
labor was donated; some was paid for. 
Total cost of the building was $7,000. 

Now the plant is ready to operate 
as soon as crops come in. ‘Besides smoking 
and curing their meats, the co-operative 
canners will process cherries, apricots, 
beets, beans, peas, swiss chard and other 
vegetables and fruit. 

Cannery project members will visit 


the plant at stated times to “put up” their 
food. School authorities are expected to 
work out a schedule for the use of the 
building. 

Not only will the cannery take the 
drudgery out of home food-processing, it 
will haye another beneficial effect. 

It will permit the canning of surplus 
vegetables for use later in the hot lunch 
programs of schools in the district and 
thus cut down the cost of the school lunch 
plan. 


Strange Monuments 


Mayfield, Ky. (pop. 9,370), was named 
after George Mayfield, inseparable friend 
of Texas hero Davey Crockett, with whom 
he died a-fighting in the Alamo. But it 
was the late Col. Henry G, Wooldridge, 
Kentucky horseman and hunter, who put 
Mayfield on the map. 

Wooldridge, in true Kentucky colonel 
fashion, was extremely proud of his family. 
To commemorate himself and his relatives 
he hit upon a unique idea. He left in- 
structions, upon his death in 1899, that 
statues of himself, his mother, brothers, 
sisters and others be erected around his 
grave in Mayfield’s Maplewood Cemetery. 

So up went a total of 16 figures, in- 
cluding those of a fox, deer and two of 
the Colonel’s, hunting dogs. The first 
statue, carved in Italy of white marble, 
is a standing figure of Wooldridge. The 
second is of Wooldridge astride his favor- 
ite saddle horse, Old Fop. Missing, for 
some unexplained reason, is any statue of 
the Colonel’s father. 

Quintuplets.. Now, nearly 50 years 
later, Wooldridge’s memorial is attracting 
scores of visitors to his home town and 
Mayfield publicizes the statues as “one 
of the strangest memorial groups in the 
world.” 

Mayfield, however, has another claim 
to fame. Its active Chamber of Commerce 
recalls that “the only quintuplets ever 
born in the United States were the Lyon 
quintuplets, born in Mayfield, Ky., Apr. 
29, 1896.” These were five boys born to 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Lyon and named Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John and Paul. The 
babies lived from 34 days to three weeks. 





ONE MAN'S FAMILY. .Life-size figures are a tourist attraction. (SEE: Strange Monuments) 
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Week at Home 


International 


Bojangles taps it off. 


New York: Tap-dancer Bill “Bo- 
jangles” Robinson (above), gave New 
York City Cancer Drive a boost with a 
show in Times Square, kept campaign 
workers busy picking up nickels and 
dimes tossed by enthusiastic audience. 

Atlanta: “No Children, No Pets” 
signs didn’t discourage Belton O. Evans 
who managed to find an apartment for 
his wife, 2-year-old daughter and the 
python he brought back from India. 

Cyprus Gardens, Fla.: New 
Orange Blossom Queen Peggy Poitras 
got a crown and a little inspiration 
from another Florida queen—movie 
star Frances Langford (below). 


International 


New Star? 


International 


Queens. 


Los Angeles: When pretty Joyce 
Aldrich, British war bride (above), ar- 
rived in U.S. she got a warm welcome 
from her husband Roy Schultz and 
from 20th Century-Fox Studios which 
promptly offered her a screen test. 

Washington: Farmer William A. 
Frank, 53, came to town to see a doc- 
tor, caused a flurry when he tried to 
mail a letter in a fire alarm box, set off 
a false alarm. A sympathetic judge 
suspended sentence when he explained: 
“T can’t see no extra good noways.” 

Denison, Tex.: The City Commis- 
sion granted permission to a property 
owner to convert his chicken house into 
a two-room-and-bath apartment. 

Boston: Though he turned down 
an offer to play the Fuehrer in Russian 
movies, Polish seaman Stanislaw Jas- 
kusa, (right), who was in the U.S. for a 
visit, enjoyed people’s amazement at his 





resemblance to Fuehrer Adolf Hitler. 

Houston: Dr. T. S. Vincent, who 
claims he lost his ability to whistle in 
an auto accident, set a high value on 
the art, sued for $10,000 damages. 

Fitchburg, Mass.: Two citizens 
had an argument over which had the 
harder head, tried to settle it by run- 
ning together head-on. Final deci- 
sion was postponed for a trip to the 
hospital. 

Shelbyville, Ky.: Thirty-two years 
ago Pete Bird was chopping wood when 
a splinter struck him, caused him to 
lose the sight of one eye. Last week 
he was hit in the affected eye by a 
flying splinter again, this time regained 
his sight. 





international 


Sea-faring Owl. 


New York: When the transport 
James Parker docked it brought a pres- 
ent for a New York zoo—a white owl 
(above) which had been blown out to 
sea and rescued by the crew. 

The Dalles, Ore.: Francisco Car- 
mona caught his wife rifling his pockets, 
hacked her with a knife. Astonished 
police got a plea from the victim who 
begged meekly: “Turn him loose... I'll 
never go through his pockets again.” 

Newark, N.J.: Fred Astaire con- 
firmed rumors about his retirement, 
said firmly he had made his last movie. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Sailor Robert 
Devine, 27, who tried to win his girl’s 
admiration by sitting on a railroad track 
and leaping to safety a second before a 
speeding train passed, got instead a 
trip to court and a $25 fine. 

Philadelphia: Guy Stewart, 4 
(below), about to start out alone on an 
air trip to Caracas, Venezuela, scanned 
a map of the route anxiously, but was 
comforted by the thought his father 
would meet him in South America, 


International 


No, it's not! 


On His Own. 





Business 


Van Kan 


RECORD SALES. (SEE: Automatic Tickets) 


Automatic Tickets 


One of the bugaboos in the life of a 
railroad ticket salesman is the job of ac- 
counting for the tickets in his racks. 

But today some ticket agents are 
smiling. They have a new automatic 
helper. By punching a half dozen keys the 
agent’s robot aide will produce a com- 
pletely-marked ticket showing destination, 
date, fare, tax and the seller's number. 
The National Cash Register Co. developed 
the machine which is about the size of a 
small cash register and has been installed 
experimentally in the Greensboro, N.C., 
station of the Southern Railway System 
and the Baltimore & Ohio’s Camden Sta- 
tion in Baltimore. 

Totalizer. Just now, the machine can 
be used only for coach tickets on a single 
railroad. Its big advantage is that it pro- 
vides an automatic, tamper-proof record 
of all ticket sales. . 

“Automatic ticket vending will cut 
down the customers’ waiting time,” said a 
B. & O. agent. 


Hobby Now Business 


William R. Pratt, Wollaston, Mass., 
tried for years to get a job as a newspaper- 
man but nobody would hire him. Finally 
he gave it up, decided he’d make the best 
of being a “humdrum” bookkeeper. 

But Pratt couldn’t forget the news- 
paper business. As a hobby he founded 
his own private newspaper and magazine 
morgue. He subscribed to several news- 
papers and magazines and every night 
when he got home he’d start clipping. At 
first it was just fun, but it blossomed into 
a full-time job and now the newspapers 
hound Pratt. So do speakers’ bureaus, so- 
cieties and clubs and students writing 
theses. 

He works 14 hours a day to keep up 
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with the task of clipping 18 newspapers 
and 45 magazines. 

Pratt’s venture is not a regular clip- 
ping agency. They clip according to order. 
He clips anything and everything. Under 
6,000 headings he has clippings for every 
research use, primarily for biographical 
purposes. He even gets the scripts of the 
radio commentators. 

Big Demand. Buyers are all kinds. 
Organizations staging conventions usually 
have some celebrated person as a speaker. 
Pratt will supply the toastmaster with all 
kinds of information about the speaker, 
even a baby picture if the toastmaster 
needs material for laughs. Advertising 
schools want a complete set of ads for a 
particular product. Students use his bu- 
reau for all types of subjects. When writ- 
ers, commentators and others wanted ma- 
terial on the Pauley-Ickes affair, Pratt 
had it. 

“T saw the battle shaping up a long 
time ago,” he said. “After that I got every 
last clip available on both men.” 


Check Your Child 


Detroit mothers shopping at Crow- 
ley’s department store no longer have to 
drag their offspring through bargain-hunt- 
ing stampedes. As in the case, for exam- 
ple, of Marshall. Field’s, Chicago, a store 
play center is the answer, 

Done in a riot of colors, the center 
is equipped with slides, jumping horses, 
jungle bars, shiny new red automobiles, 
teeter-totters, plastic balls, magazines, 
everything to make a kid happy. 

Children entering the playroom must 
pass a physical examination and those 
showing symptoms of other ail- 
ments, are rejected. No food is served, no 
naps are allowed. Mothers may leave their 
youngsters at the center not more than 
three hours. A fee of 25¢ is charged for 
the first two hours, 5o¢ for the third hour. 

Everybody's Happy. Store officials 
say it’s the best advertising the store has 
ever hit upon. Said one official: “‘The 
mothers are happy. The kids are happy. 
We're happy.” 
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Rope Boat 
Dick Cummings, idea man of Marine 
Equipment, Inc., Los Angeles, remem- 


bered fighter planes in the South Pacific 
which had been equipped with auxiliary 
gas tanks. He looked a tank over, saw 
that it was made of corolite, a composi- 
tion of rope fiber and plastic. 

Cummings took one to his workshop, 
jumped up and down on it, soaked it in 
salt water, then jumped on it some more. 
He couldn’t even dent it. It was made of 
exactly what he was looking for—a light, 
durable material for a boat. He went to 
work, designed a form, ordered sheets of 
corolite. When the first small boat came 
out of the hot mold, the cost was a frac- 
tion of what he figured it would-be. 

Cummings’ boat now sells for $185. 
It is a rugged craft that won’t shrink or 
leak, requires no caulking. Cummings is 
convinced it will replace more vulnerable 
types, become the sportsman’s favorite. 
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Edueation 


Some Changes Needed 


“What's wrong with our state govern- 
ment?”, asked Mrs. Margaret Mann of her 
American Problems class at Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Ind. 

Students dug into the question and 
found governmental ills were nationwide, 
not local. Their answers call for a com- 
plete revamping of all state governments 
with Indiana setting the pace. 

The student report, now in the hands 
of Lt. Gov. Richard T. James and headed 
by mail to the desks of all governors, calls 
first of all for scrapping state constitu- 
tions ‘‘geared to the horse-and-buggy era,” 
and writing new ones, 

No Governors. In addition the re- 
port urged abolishment of the governor’s 
office and the substitution of a state man- 
ager chosen by five State Commissioners 
elected by the people; uniform laws gov- 
erning marriage, divorce, education and 
traffic; a merit system for state employes; 
a civil service board elected by the people 
to see that “ability not politics” is pre- 
requisite for employment. 

Turning their attention to Indiana, 
the student committee urged that all town- 
ships be abolished and the 92 counties re- 
duced to 10; that the legislature consist 
of 20 senators and 50 representatives; that 
initiative, referendum and recall be em- 
ployed, with candidates being selected by 
direct primary instead of state conven- 
tions of political parties; that the term of 
office be four years with officials barred 
from re-election. 

Presidential Conference. An annual 
conference between the President and the 
governors would promote closer co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination between the states 
and the Government, explained Carolyn 
Schwentker, Bosse senior and chairman of 
the student committee. 

“T realize this plan probably will never 
be accepted until our citizens become edu- 
cated on and convinced of its effective- 
ness,” Miss Schwentker declared in a 
letter to Lt, Gov. James. 


Schools Denied Surplus Property 


For 18 months educators had strug- 
gled frantically to batter down the bul- 
wark of governmental regulations and red 
tape barring them from millions of dollars 
worth of surplus war materials needed for 
replacement and expansion of overtaxed 
school facilities. 

Completely baffled and aroused, rep- 
resentatives of 25 national higher edu- 
cation associations gathered in Washing- 
ton, pooled complaints and turned to Con- 
gress demanding help in getting those items 
in surplus war material bins they could 
use in local school systems. Warehouses 
are full of war property which is being 
routed into commercial sales channels, 
they declared. 

More Time. Schools generally have 
from five to 15 days to decide whether 














FREE 


Write for copy of “Rope on the 
Farm.”’ Shows how to make your 
ropes last longer, work better. Pre- 
pared by Plymouth Cordage Co., 
world’s largest rope meherd— 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


THE ROPE YOU 
IT’S ENGINEERED FOR YO! 


CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 


R JO 





How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipatiog. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 





HANG ’EM ALL! 


mirrors, pictures, wall decorations 
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MOORE "Picrune’ HANGERS 


Hang light articles and drapes with MOORE Push-Pins f 
At stationery, department and hardware stores 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 








If you have a lawn or 

garden, keep a can of 

Cyanogas on hand. This 

gas- producing powder 

will solve your ant prob- 

lem. The spouted can is 

specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply; 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 

stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30d Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





LIVE A GUIDED LIFE 


not a haphazard existence! KNOW the 
PEACE that comes with Knowledge and Un- 
derstanding. 4 pocket-size booklets of essential 
information that will guide you on the PATH 
to HEALTH, CONTENTMENT and SUC- 
CESSFUL LIVING: 
THE PLAN AND PURPOSE OF OUR CREATION 
THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 
” THE LAW OF SUCCESS THAT] NEVER FAILS 


THREE, FIVE AND SEVEN STEPS TO! PEACE, 
POWER AND PLENTY 


All four for $1.00 


The Christine Brotherhood 
P-Box 52 York, Pa. 


if you are Alive, LIVE! 
Be a Credit toyour Creator! 


KILLS 
Red Mites 
me vee 


rages Killa 
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TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 


Acid Indigestion 


Relievedin5 minutes ordouble your money back 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffo- 
pam | gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors 
usually prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known 
for symptomatic relief — medicines like those in 
Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings com- 
fort in a tity or return bottle to us for double 
money back. 25c 


DO NOT 
DELAY 
In order to PROTECT your invention and reap the re- 


ward that should be yours PATENT your invention 
without delay. Write for free information today. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, 345 Columbian Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


ROLL DEVELOPE 


16 exposure rolls—16 
We make 


8 PRINTS AND 2 
PROFESSIONAL 

ENLARGEMENTS 
prints, 4 enlargements 60c. 


genuine mat enlargements, 30 


PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


ch de- 


Reprints 4c. 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 

Dr Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Write for a selection of Stamps 
on approval—To improve your collection. 
CHARLES H. MEKEEL JR. 
2101 East Market York Pa, 
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ITEMS SCHOOLS WANT. Drill presses like these, motors, instrument panels, radio and radar 
equipment would fill vital school needs. (SEE: Schools Denied Surplus Property) 


they are interested in items offered for 
sale, delegates explained. This holding 
period is much too short. Educational in- 
stitutions don’t have the machinery needed 
to make quick decisions, they griped. 

Too brief and poorly worded adver- 
tisements in some instances have deprived 
schools of much needed materials when 
school officials passed up sales offerings 
without realizing the true nature or value 
of items described. In too many instances 
supplies are offered for sale in such large 
quantity lots, schools are forced to turn 
them down, delegates complained. 

Example. It was reported that sev- 
eral thousand 16mm motion picture pro- 
jectors and sound track equipment were 
offered for sale in lots of 500. While sin- 
gle institutions couldn’t possibly use or 
buy in such quantities, if they had suffi- 
cient time to consider the offer, they 
could get together, pool needs and buy, 

Pricing policies, whereby educational 
institutions are given an arbitrary 40% 
discount from “fair price,” also were at- 
tacked as being “confusing and unfair.” 
Considering wear and tear Government put 
on schools in wartime training programs, 
and fact schools are operated in the public 
interest, a “nominal price” would be the 
only fair policy, educators held. 

Demands. In a letter to Congress 
delegates were unanimous in their demands 
for a policy of nominal pricing; provisions 
for not less than a 30-day period to con- 
sider sales offerings; reservation of sur- 
plus property in terms of estimated quan- 
tities required by educational units to 
fulfill needs; and revision downward of 
minimum purchase quantities. 


Student Jury 


Citizenship has taken on new mean- 
ing for students in the Detroit schools 
under a plan worked out by Circuit Court 
Judge Robert M. Toms, which permits 
high school civics students to sit in on 
actual court trials as unofficial jurors. 

The trial attorneys select a jury of 
12 from the students to sit in on the pro- 
ceedings and hear all evidence presented 
by both sides. 

When the case is concluded, the stu- 


dent jury retires to consider a verdict. 
While they are deliberating the trial judge 
renders his decision (the legal one in the 
case) and then the unofficial jury is asked 
to report. 

If the jury’s verdict is the same as 
the judge’s the evidence is reviewed to 
see if the evidence which swayed the ver- 
dict is the same in both instances. Should 
the verdicts differ, the trial judge explains 
the reasons for his decision. 


Books 


HONEYFOGLE. Virginia Dale. (SEE: Books) 


To the Country 


Delight and interest in the country 
are reflected in both current fiction and 
non-fiction, with top-dog titles in the lat- 
ter classification. Those who think they 
would be happiest beyond suburbia would 
do well to read Haydn Pearson’s complete 
and authoritative Success On The Small 
Farm (Whittlesey House: $2.50) in which 
the author of Country Flavor helps both 
the open-minded beginner and the estab- 
lished small acreage farmer. 

Good companion to Pearson’s circum- 
spect and well-written study is Applejack 
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for Breakfast by Helen and Alfred Camp- 
bell (Scribner’s: $2.50) in which man and 
wife recount their surprises and triumphs 
of farm life near Lambertsville, N.J. Ru- 
ral educators will find much that is help- 
ful in Julia Weber’s My Country School 
Diary (Harper’s: $3), an hour-by-hour 
account, 

Perhaps the “Bible” for owners of 
the ordinary-sized backyard, however, will 
he found in Grounds For Living: The 
Home Dweller’s Complete Guide to His 
Lawns, Trees, and Gardens (Rutgers: 
$2.50), a book by nine experts edited by 
Van Wie Ingham and Richard B. Farn- 
ham, a working drawing for outdoor living. 

Foretaste of Glory by Jesse Stuart 
(Dutton: $2.50). Stuart’s Kentuckians, 
suddenly convinced the world is coming 
to an end, react variously, trying to get 
things done and amends made before 
Judgment Day. At least one wholesome 
character would have helped. 

The Other Side by Storm Jameson 
(Macmillan: $1.75). The reverse of so 
many obviously padded novels: It’s a nov- 
elette, too brief for the working out of 
the situation. A Frenchman and an Eng- 
lishman, both officers, are quartered in a 
German home. There a widowed daughter- 
in-law, a Frenchwoman, is torn by loyal- 
ties when she falls in love. 

Other Recommended Fiction: 
Honeyfogling Time by Virginia. Dale 
(Harper: $2.50), a good, though somewhat 
old-hat story of a Midwest town of the 
1880s. Anna Luhanna by Anneke de- 
Lange (Greenberg: $2.50), a first novel 
by a writer worth watching, a turbulent 


love story. Blood of Kings by Nelson C.- 


Nye (Macmillan: $2) is good Western; a 
moving yarn of a man and his horse. 
Antioch Actress by J. R. Perkins (Bobbs- 
Merrill: $2.75) is a fine story of pagan 
against Christian, in the class of The Robe, 
and a selection of the Religious Book 
Club. Country Heart by Isabel Dick 
(Crowell: $2.75) tells of a girl’s return to 
her childhood home after years abroad. 
Top Western: Shadow On The Trail by 
Zane Grey (Harper: $2.50). 

Other Recommended Non-Fiction. 
Peace of Mind by Joshua Loth Liebman 
(Simon & Schuster: $2.50) is worth while 
tonic for greater stability in a troubled 
world. Woman As a Force In History by 
Mary R. Beard (Macmillan: $3.50) is a 
great premise but it doesn’t quite come 
off, despite the author’s impressive excur- 
sions among traditions, equalities, and no- 
tions that woman is now completely inde- 
pendent. Voodoo In New Orleans by Rob- 
ert Tallant (Macmillan: $2.50) is a his- 
tory of cults in New Orleans that outdoes 
a mystery novel. Light Horses: A Manual 
For Riders and Drivers by Cecil F. Rooks 
(Ziff-Davis: $2) will find its own au- 
dience. 

Best Mysteries. Crime In Crystal 
by Harriette R. Campbell (Harper: $2), 
He Who Whispers by John Dickson Carr 
(Harper: $2), Murder Within Murder by 
Frances and Richard Lockridge (Lippin- 
cott: $2), Holy Disorders by Edmund 
Crispin (Lippincott: $2), The Lying La- 
dies by Robert Finnegan (Simon & Schus- 
ter: $2). 
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Movies 





IN “STRANGE LOVE": Stanwyck and Heflin. 


The Strange Love of Martha Ivers 
(Paramount). No nice people are involved 
in this melodrama of human cupidity and 
greed, played to the hilt by Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Van Heflin, Lizabeth Scott and 
Kirk Douglas. Strictly adult. 

Cinderella Jones (Warners). Cin- 
derella, played by Joan Leslie, goes 
through some mildly amusing antics in a 
man’s college to find a mate with an IQ 
of 150. The song and dance numbers are 
passable. Family audience. 

Our Hearts Were Growing Up 
(Paramount). As gay and delightful as 
its predecessor (Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay), this sequel tg the adventures 
of Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough sees the two flappers through their 
1920 love affairs, in a setting of kindly 
bootleggers, a Yale-Harvard game sans 
chaperone and Greenwich Village. 

Riverboat Rhythm (RKO). Leon 
Errol, in the dual role of a Yankee show- 
boatman and a southern colonel. Carter 
and Moreland provide the comedy and 
Frankie Carle the swing. 

Tangier (Universal). North Africa 
is still the scene of international intrigue. 
This time Maria Montez, Sabu, a Nazi, a 
military governor and a U.S. newspaper- 
man are after a valuable stolen diamond. 

Song of Arizona (Republic). Young- 
sters may miss the fast action of previous 
films, but this new one by Roy Rogers is 
top entertainment, with a good story and 
eight beautifully mounted musical num- 
bers. Rogers runs a ranch home for boys. 

Romance of the West (PRC). Here 
is action for the young fans—unscrupu- 
lous white men try to oust a peaceful In- 
dian tribe from its rich territory. Eddie 
Dean, as Indian agent, doesn’t let leading 
the forces of law interfere with his sing- 
ing. In color, 








“The Wonder of Radia 
FOR yom OWN ROOM! 
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READY FOR DELIVERY—NOW 


Don't disturb the family. Listen to your favorite 
Programs on your own clear-toned Lombard 
cabinet model radio. Play itin your own room, 
or in a room where the family radio is playing. 
The double- phone head set blocks out other 
sounds. The beautifully designed Multiphone 
(Crystal Set) Radio is sturdily built, and is en- 
payee with the latest radio developments. 

t gives you three distinctive features: (1) 
Rotary dial tunes clearly and sharply, eliminat- 
ing static; (2) Crystal volume control elimi- 
nates fading and improves reception; (3) Has 
outlets so six persons may listen simultaneous- 
ly. But that's not all. You eliminate upkeep 
expense—no tubes, no batteries, no electricity. 
It's a honey...no static, reception loud and 
clear...built for heavy service and lasting satis- 
faction. Guaranteed. Orders shipped same day 
received. Only $4.25. With one set of ear 
phones, ONLY $6.50 Prepaid. C.O.D. if you 
desire, Order now. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


119 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, California 




















You CAN’T WORM WRONG 


‘ for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 
\ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 

\ Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 
\ insures your worming right, Used by leading 
\ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 
py, \ for dogs. Either, 50%; double-size, 75” 
t \ At pet, drug, department stores. 


\ PULVEX 


% COMBINATION TREATMENT 


pie WORM CAPSULES 
Low Price OTTAWA 'Buzz' Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 

HP motor with friction clutch for 

safe operation. Cuts down timber, 

brush and + turn blade ver- 

tical and saw to length. Can 

FREE be » equi to fell largest 
Details clutch pulley for 
bole werk. Fully guaranteed. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1664 Brush Ave. Ottewa, Kansas 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box 796, BA Chicago, 90, W. 


MAKE MONEY 
FLUORESCENT 


Sensational New FIXTURE Screws 
into Socket Like an Ordinary Light Bulb 
; N ow you can offer thousands of 
waiting prospects in your 
FOR community the beauty and visibility 
HomME—sToRE f Fluorescent lighting at practic al 
—KITCHEN— ost. LI TE-KING is tops in Fluores- 
— TAVERN — emt illumination. Answers the need 
AGE for a superbly engineered Fluorescent 
— GAR “— Adapter. Scientifically produces oon- 
FACTORY— ¢rolied brilliance at minimum cost. No 
MERCHANDISE installation cost —simply plug in like a 
DISPLAY regular light bulb. Pays for itself in 
current cost from the moment of installation. Streamlined 
in design LITE-KING will beautify any room. The money 
making opportunity of the decade for live salesmen and 
distributors. Enormous advance commissions daily. Rush 
name for FREE amazing selling offer TODAY. 
















North American Mig. Ce., 5042 Cottage Grove, Dept.364-C,Chicage 15, ill. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 


i> SHINOLA 


@ In addition to the appearance angle, there’s 
the matter of longer wear. Here’s how 
Shinola Shoe Polishes help: Shinola’s scien- 
tific combination of oily waxes helps hold in 
and replenish the normal oils in leather— 
helps maintain flexibility—and that means 
longer wear. 

You don’t need a full-length mirror to see 
that your shoes are showing ... you know 
they are. So why not make it a habit to KEEP 
"EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 






PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 10 


Ae A ee A ee 
FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


en, 
CLC LUMO METI IN 13-C MMRCtL LCL Sami.) | ae 


5 Think of it! This amazing 
J low price brings you 100 bloom- 
ing size Gladiolus Bulbs—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 
year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. Ben- 
net, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. Guar- 
anteed to flower 5 years! Order now while they last! Sent in 
plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
FREE Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as Free Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 
white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in 
pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus post- 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. GE-1423 
148 Monroe Ave., N.W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Smiles 


Diagnoste 


Users of the apt riposte, 

On the air from coste to coste, 

Wouldn't be as bright as moste, 

Except for some hard-writing ghoste. 
Orville E. Reed 


Groping downstairs his bare feet, 


the householder surprised an _ intruder 
packing the family silver into a bag. 
“By Jove, a real burglar! I say, wait 


a minute, will you?” 

“And you'll call a cop!” 
burglar. 

“Oh, no, only while I call my wife. 
She’s heard you every night for 20 years, 
and I’m sure it will be a real pleasure for 
her to meet you at last.” 


snarled the 


entered a steamship ticket 
office to buy a ticket. 
“Do you want an inside or outside 
cabin, sir?” asked the ticket agent. 
“Inside,” replied Hiram. “It might 


rain.” 


Hiram 


Brain Teaser No. 129 


Beef dealers in a 
certain town used to 
sell 6,000 lbs. of beef 
per week. After rais- 
ing the price 5%, 
they find that they 
so doing 16% of 
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their re- 
sell at 


have lost 
ceipt Ss. 


by 
How many pounds did they 
the advanced price? 

Solution to No. 


128 
Since $650 was 10% of the remainder 
his salary the remainder must have 
been $6,500. Having first given away 15 
of his salary the sum of $2,000 and $6,500 
or $8,500 must be 85% of his salary. The 
salary must have been $10,000. 


A dealer was arraigned on charge of 
delivering a load of hay without a weigh- 
master’s certificate.- During the trial the 
prosecutor asked, “Has this man been out 
on bail since his arrest?” 

“Yes,” the defendant's lawyer replied, 
“on his own bale.” 

“That,” roared the judge, 
straw!” 


“is the last 


“For this particular position we need 
a very responsible man,” said the boss. 

“That must be me,” declared the ap- 
plicant. “In all my other jobs when any- 
thing went wrong they always said I was 
responsible for it.” 


“Your cough is much improved this 
morning,” said the cheerful doctor. 

“T’ll take the credit,” the irate patient 
replied. “I’ve been practicing all night.” 


After the concert was over, one of 
the hoity-toity ladies in the audience 
turned and asked a rather coarse-looking 
gentleman sitting beside her, “Well, sir, 


what did you think of Stravinsky’s 
ing?” 

“As you know,” 
thoven and Strauss composed. 
Stravinsky just decomposed.” 


play- 


he replied, “Bee- 
However, 


Three colored men swapping 
chatter on a street corner. 


“You fellows hear about Zeke’s wife 


were 


suin’ him?” one asked. 
“Not me. What'd she do it for?” 
“Non-support.” 
“Lawsy me! What’d she get?” 
“Jes’ what she sued for—non-sup- 
port. 
“T hear,” said Congressman Cootie, 


“that a campaign is under way in the Mid- 
west for an honest count of ballots.” 

“Ah, hah!” quoth Senator Spouter, 
“another of those threats by the radicals 
to overthrow our present form of govern- 
ment!” 


“Daughter has arranged a little piece 
for the piano.”’ 

‘That’s fine,” commented Dad. 
about time we had a little peace!” 


“It’s 


“Wilkins, you've been with us two 
weeks now. Do you realize that in that 
short time you've been late five times?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t know, Boss. You 
see, I’m not one of those fellows who’s 
always watching the clock.” 


“Good morning,’ came the cheerful 
voice over the telephone. ‘This is Morri- 
son, Morrison & Morrison.” 

“Oh!” returned the startled voice at 
the other end of the wire, ‘“Good morning, 
good morning and good morning.” 


in his 
haven't 


A husband found some holes 
sock and said: “‘Wifie, dear, why 
you mended these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that 
coat for Christmas, as you promised?” 

“N-no.” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I 
don’t give a darn.” 





"| bought this for my daughter, but boys still 
kiss her.” 
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ETERANS can’t have as much fishing and hunting if 

forest and woods fires continue to take their toll 

. of the nation’s playgrounds. 

: 31,000,000 acres—an area the size of New York State— 
are blackened annually. Water-sheds are denuded. Floods, 
erosion, silting are induced. Wildlife is crippled and killed. 
America’s beauty is scarred. 

Can anything be done about these fires? Of course. 

Because 9 out of 10 of this nation’s forest and woods fires 

~ are started by good, law-abiding citizens like you—and 
you are the one who can and must prevent them. 

it’s time we quit kidding ourselves. Forest and woods 

fires won't stop until Americans learn to be careful with 

cigarettes, matches, and all out-of-doors fires. This year 

make sure you are careful. Read the rules on this page— 

read them again—memorize them. Do your part, always! 


Only you can 


PREVENT . 
FOREST FIRES 


Dedicated to American sportsmen by Pathfinder. 
















and this label means the Steel is good 





No other material offers the strength, toughness and durability 
of steel—whether for garden tools, refrigerators, porch furniture 
or farm machinery. And when you see the U-S-S Label on any 
article, you know it’s made with quality steel. With steel backed 


by all the engineering skill and manufacturing knowledge of the 


Manufacturers of quality st- produc lesire more informa- 
world’s foremost steelmakers. So look for the U+S+S Label. Ii nee en aca eo ke aa 


helps you get your money’s worth. 





EVERY SUNDAY EVENING... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY e CARNECIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION . FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY . NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





